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CHAPTER I. 


My love is like a red, red rose, 
oO newly ond in June; 
My loveis like the melody 
That’s sweetly played in tune. 


Tus grand old woods are clothed in their sum- 
mer dress, and somewhere away in their bosky 
depths the wood pigeons are cooing, and the 
little birds are lazily twittering on this sultry 
July afternoon. 

But it is deliciously cool in the shade of the 
narrow woodland paths, which wind so cunningly 
in and out, and then suddenly open upon a glade 
where Titania herself might have revelled and 
have held high holiday with her asinine lover. 

Yes; and there were stretches of underwood, 
too, where the fungi and poisonous mushrooms 
spring up, and where queer, sapful weeds grew 
luxuriantly, and where the heart-shaped lichens 
and delicate woodsorrel carpeted the ground. 

Truly, a glorious tract of woodland was Brake- 
holme Park. 

But for two successive generations no Lord of 
Brakeholme had inhabited the fgowning towers 
“ -_ noble pile which you can see from this 

no 


(FRIENDS IN NEED.] 


A goodly edifice looks Brakeholme Towers 
with the July sun dancing on its little lancet- 
shaped windows, and more important-looking 
mullioned casements. 

The river Brake runs sluggishly along one 
side of its walls, for the Towers had been built 
in the days when such edifices were used asre- 
fuges for wives and maidens, when their fathers, 
brothers, husbands and lovers were away at the 
wars. 

It is built somewhat in the form of a quad- 
rangle, and dank grasses and noxious weeds now 
grow in the courtyard. 

The yet handsome marble statues are moss- 
grown and uncared-for, and a marble Venus 
which has fallen from its pedestal lies amongst 
the grasses 


Like the idol of some unknown race, 
lts name and rites forgotten, 


and showing the ravages of Time’s effacing 
fingers even more than mortal Venuses usually 
do, for it has but one hand, one eye, and no 
nose to speak of. 

Utter stillness reigns around, almost like the 
fabled “silence which lives among the lonely 
I ill ‘ 

The somnolent, murmurous hum of the drowsy 
bees can hardly be called noise, and save that no 
sound breaks upon the sultry calmness of the 
summer air. 

The windows are nearly all closed, and the 
age-discoloured blinds drawn down. 

The building looks as though it were dead, for 
no sound nor sight of human nor animal life is 
there to be heard or seen. 





Footsteps! 





Footsteps—firm, decided, and quick—and pre- 
sently two men come in sight. 

They. stop for a minute to gaze at the deserted- 
looking mansion, and then pass on through glade 
and woodland until they come to an open space 
on the very outskirts of Brakeholme Park. 

The men are much about the same age—from 
eight-and-twenty to thirty; but there the resem- 
blance ends. 

The smaller and slighter of the two is the 
more important in the social scale, therefore he 
first demands our attention. 

Sir Mervyn Petherick is the owner of the broad 
acres of fallows and uplands, parks and coverts, 
which adjoin the Brakeholme property. 

A rich man, and an only son, his father had 
been a Cornish miner, who bought his baro- 
netcy, and who died before the dearest desire of 
his life was accomplished, the union of his only 
son with some noble old house. 

His father is not yet quite three months dead, 
and as Sir Mervyn has hitherto led a gay, reck- 
less life in London and on the Continent, he does 
not know much about his neighbours. 

He has been pig-sticking in India, buffalo- 
hunting on the prairies, and in every other way 
doing his best to get rid of his superfluous 
money. 

Being about to settle down as a country 
gentleman, and common decency hindering him 
from entering into the customary gaiety of the 

ast London season, Sir Mervyn has gone in 
or the milder dissipations of the Academy, and 
visits to studios; and thus it is that the baronet, 
sandy-haired, freckled-faced, with a flat, mean 


chin, thin lips, and cunning light blue eyes, has, 


become acquainted with Clement W. 
“He is but a landscape painter.” 
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But he loaks one of Nature’s noblemen, whilst 
the other is a nobleman ‘merely by Act of Patha- 
Irent. 

Tall, bluff, broad-shouldered, with -eoal-black 
curling hair, and sweet dark violet-blue eyes, 
inherited from an Irish mother, Clement Wood- 
leigh looks more like a country gentleman than 
like a man whose life ‘has been chiefly passed 
amidst the roar and din of cities. 

The broad-brimmed hat, which crowns his 
crisp black curls, shades a brow as fair as a 
woman’s ; a silky dark beard hides his chin, but 
the firm, beautifully-formed mouth, but slightly 
shaded with a moustache, denotes no ordinary 
strencth of character. 

«What a pity to let such a splendid old pile 
as Brakeholme Towers go to ruin in sucha way,” 
he remarks presently to his compamion, who is 
lying in the shade enjoying a choiee.cigax. 

«T believe the old Earl has takem some dis- 
like to the place.” 

“Do you know why 

«Well, not exactly; I hawetheard some..atory 
about his having been adoxingly fond of hisowitfe. 


?”? 


She played him false, and .simce the day the Gise! 
covered her perfidy he never visited Brakebolme; 


Towers again.” 

** Everything looks neglected,” says Clement 
Woodleigh, as he casts a critical eye at the bil- 
lowing underwood which is destroying the 
growth of the forest trees. “It looks like a 
place with any amount of swamping mortgages 
over it.” 

* Quite the reverse,” returns'the baronet, with 
some degree of animation. “The estate is as 
free from ineumbranee as mine is. ‘Lhe Brake- 
holmes are enormously wealthy; but the Earl 
hates the place so utterly that‘he will mot. spend 
upon it oneypenny that he can avoidspending.” 

“Has heany.children ?” - 

«Yes, there is a daughter and an ‘heiress 
somewhere; but noone im society seams to know 
anything about her. Her father hates her,.on 
account of her mother, sothe young ladgris, ab 
present, a mystery.” 

* How very romantie 

* Deuced unpleasant: itamst. he. for her; for 

there’s many a needy peer who wouldn’t mind 
marrying her if she had aelnbfoot or a hump- 
back, on account of her wealth which her father 
cannot keep from her; she is the heiress of 
Brakeholme!” 
“Perhaps she is of a romantic turn of mind, 
and goes about in di ise,” suggests the 
painter, carelessly ; ping to get someone to 
marry her for herself alone, and not for the 
sake of filthy lucre.” 

“Rather a difficult thing now-a-days for a 
woman to secure a husband unless she has the 
wherewithal to make, or help to make, the pot 
boil,” replies Sir Mervyn, cynically. 

“My dear fellow!’ exclaims the painter, 
eagerly; “ why don’t you try and discover the 
whereabouts of this mysterious fair one—go in 
and win, and ‘thus join the Brakeholme and 
Petherick properties ?”” 

“By Jove!’ ejaculates the baronet, taking 
his cigar from between his lips, his little light 
eyes glittering; “that idea of yours, Wood- 
leigh, is a stroke of genius. But how is one to 
find her ?” 

“Why, make up to the people about the place 
and find out from them where the heiress is. 
The Lady of Brakeholme is too important a 
person for you to be driven to the necessity of 
advertising in the agony column of the ‘Times’ 
for her!” 

“Joking apart, Woodleigh, it would be an ex- 
periment worth trying.” 

Of course it returns 
Woodleigh.. “Hallo! What's that?” 

Shriek after shrick of some human being in 
distress arises on the air of the still July after 
noon. 

A fainter shriek, and then the crashing: of 
the underwood ; and a handsome, dark-skinned, 
gipsy-faced man, attired sin rusty black 
velveteen, rushes past not twenty yards from 
them, a baby in hi: 

The two’ men simultaneously start to their 
feet, and give chase almost instinctively. 

Seeing he is pursued; the man, who looks 


hed 


7 > 
would, 


Clement 





somewhat like a gamekeeper, attempts to.cross 
the*low wall, butthe burden in his arms hinders 
him. 

It-must be a matter of life and death with 
him. 

He sees. his. pursuers.gaining upon him; _so 
laying the wailing baby upon the soft. sward, 
he jumps across the wall, which forms one side 
of a sunk fence, runs across the road, crosses 
the wall at the other side with a rapidity 
evidently horn of much practice, and disappears 
in the bosky depths of the woodlands beyond. 

Instinctively the men stop as they come up to 
the child. 

It gives the fugitive time;,‘and Clement 
Woodleigh says: 

*There’s no use in going after the fellow. 
He has gained too much time.” 

“What a plagueof @ mess?” ejaculates Sir 
Mervyn, placing his hands his knees and 
stooping down Sd looking at the child. 

« Poor little thing?” says'Olement Woodleich, 
tenderly, as he, too, shoops, but it is to take 
the little one im his arms. “I say,” he con- 
tiimues, “we had better look about us. There 
ies been some foul play somewhere. The 
sereams seemedtto.come from that direction.” 

They go along the marrow woodland path, and 
‘presently emerge into a more open space. But 
thereis nothing to be seen. 

Qn they go, listening every now and again, 
and at length they hear a faint moan. 

It\seems quite near to them. They cautiously 
advanee through the brushwood, and there 
stretched at full length upon the, soft moss, 
under the shade of the trees, lies a young 
woman, 

Her hat has fallen off, and there has evidently 
been @ istruggle, for her clothes are torn, her 
cloak lies in.a corner, and her exquisite fair hair 
is dabbled with her blood. 

Although her eyes are closed, and the dews 
of death seem to be upon her brow, yet both 
men stand and gaze awestricken upon her’ 
ghorious beauty. 

She dooks asa dying Una might look im, the 
depths of the forest. : 

But the baby is not so » ‘No sooner 4 
does she see the prostrate form tham ‘she 
stretches out her little hands and screams 
lustily. 

Her voice arouses the woman, who opens her 
eyes and feebly tries to speak. 

Sir Mervyn kneels down beside her: 

“What can we dofor you?” he asks, with 
more gentleness and sympathy in his tone than 
the world would have given him credit for. 

But let us hope we are all much better and 
much more loveable than the world usually 
admits us to be. 

“ My baby,” she says, “ give her to me.” 

They place the child in her arms—but she is 
too weak to hold it, and Sir Mervyn takes it 
from her. 

Presently she essays to speak, and Clement 
Woodleigh bends down to listen -to what she 
says. 

« Will you,” she says, with much difficulty, 
‘go to Brakeholme Towers, and bring Lady 
Isola Marbourne to me ?” 

“Lady Isola Marbourne!” ‘exclaim Sir 
Mervyn in amazement; “why that is the Earl’s 
daughter. You make a mistake, she is not at 
the Towers, for the place is shut up.” 

‘She is at the Towers, send for her,’ she 
asserts, faintly but emphatically. 

“TH go!’ exclaims Clement Woodleigh, 
whose curiosity is thoroughly aroused, 

And before Sir Mervyn ean make any reply, 
the painters dashing through the anderwood 
and the forest paths, in his eagerness to reaeh 
the Towers. 


CHAPTER II. 


The “‘ red, red rose.’” 


Tue paths are overgrown with the luxurious 
growths of bramble and briar; and the low- 


put a barrier in Clement Woodleigh’s way as 
he ‘pursues his course. 
It is a sort of thing which suits his romantic 


temperament. 


To think that the mysterious heiress,.of whom 
he and Sir..Mervyn had just been speaking, 
should have been actually living’in Brakeholme 
Towers at that minute, was almost more than 
he could credit! 

Nay ! it is fully more than he can credit, and 
in his anxiety to find out if it really be so, he 
manfully fights his way until he comes upon 
the bank of the Brake, upon the further side of 
which loom the frowning Towers. 

The painter is in a-dilemma. Already has he 
lost time by taking wrong turnings, and in- 
dustriously following paths which generally 
culminated im nothing, after the aggravating 
fashion of forest paths, that one is often tempted 
to wonder what feet had beaten them, and 
why. 

He stands upon the bank of the Brake, and 
is not sure whieh turm he should take. ‘Trust- 
ing to instimet, he goes to the left, and soon 
crosses @ bri ‘ 

Advancing, he-aibleheth reaches the gates of 
the quadrangleawhich he had passed, in com- 
pany with this friend, earlier in the after- 


noon. 

The great, look as’ though they had not 
been opened for half a century. The grasses 
and mosses hameeneroached more than a couple 
of feet up their height, and the rusty bolt of the 
massive lod ap: f. fastened there for 
ever. 

There is a bellthaméile, however, and this 
Clement Woodleigh ri ‘such vigour as to 
Weaken a ‘thousand ain the dull old 
quadrangle. . 

There is theghatp ‘bark of'a.dog heard some- 
where, and then its whining»tonés, agithough it 
were sherply,and quickly hushed. Again the 
‘painter pulls the bell, and then listens. 

Not a. seund to be’ heard now, but the echoes 
reverherating-as if mejoicing that someone had 
awedtened them. ‘ 

.. They presently die away, and the place re- 
sumes its -chostly stillness. 

But Clement Woodleigh is determined to 
make himself heard—determined that, if pos- 
sible, he will come to the bottom of this extra- 
ordinary and mysterious coincidence. 

Therefore, when the second ring hasno effect, 
he gives a third, and, as if in fulfilment of the 
adage that ‘the third time is the charm,” foot- 
steps seem te be approaching. 

His heart beats eagerly, he holds on to the 
rusty bars of the gate; but he neither hears 
again nor sees. anyone approaching. 

“ Well!” says a voice at his elbow—a voice 
the grating harshness of which causes him to 
wince. ‘ My good gentleman, and who may you 
please to want ?” 

An old woman stands before him. 

A weird, withered hag, in the meanest of 
clothing, and with an old hat on her grey elf 
locks. 

There is a malignant expression upon her 
wrinkled face, which yet, however, bears the 
traces of much former beauty. 

Standing there, sinister-looking and erect, she 
asks the question almost with an air of 
défiance. 

“I want to see the Lady Isela Marbourne,” 
he says, wondering at his own temerity in saying 
80. 

The old woman gives a harsh laugh. 

“So you want to see the Lady Isola? How 
do you know she is here? I am sure, my good 
sir, Brakeholme Towers in their present state 
don’t look much like a place where the Lady 
Isola would choose to live in !” 

There was something evasive in. her manner 
and tones, and, therefore, Clement. Woodleigh is 
all the more determined not to leave the place 
without getting a direct answer. 

** May I ask you a question?” 

« You may ask me as many questions.as. ‘you 
like, my good sir,” she replies insolently-; ‘but 
it remains togbe proved whether. or not I am 





growing branches of the trees not infrequently 


likely. to answer them, .. However, I have so 
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few visitors here, that it is almost a shame I am 
not more civil to you.” 

As she concludes, she gives the same harsh 
Jaugh. 

<7 want to know who you are?” 

As the painter asks the questionHe leans his 
broad back against a pillar of the rusty gates, 
end gazes curiously at the woman, who might 
have sat to him for a study of Meg Merrilies. 

*¢Why do you want to know ?” 

“TI simply have my own reasons for it. Who 
are you ?” « 

«That's no affair of yours.” she retorts. 

** At present it is very much an affair of mine. 
Iwant to know who you are, and if you have 
any authority for withholding from. me the 
knowledge as to whether or not the Lady Isola 
Marbourne is at present residing at Brakeholme 
Towers.” 

«And I tell you,” she says, deliberately, 
“that I shall not give you any information one 
way or the other. The whereabouts of the Lady 
Isola Marbourne cannot be your affair.” 

The painter’s eyes flash; but he preserves 
an outward show of equanimity. 

“Who are you?” he asks again, doggedly 

@sticking to his point. 

The woman keenly scans his good proportions 
with her bleared eyes. 

A sardonic grin overspreads her countenance, 
as she says, demurely: 

“T am Isola Marbourne.” 

** You!” 

The painter starts away from the pillar in 
his utter amazement. 

“Yes; Iam Isola Marbourne. Is there any- 
thing very remarkable in that?’ she asks, in a 
perfectly cool and collected manner. 

“Twas given to understand that the Lady 
Isola Marbourne was quite young,” he is unwise 
enough to say in his perturbation. 

« Ah!’ she exclaims, ‘fjust as I thought! you 
are some fortune-hunter! I can teil you nothing 
beyond that I am Isola Marbourne ?” 

“The Lady Isola ?” 

“I never said that;but I: am Isola Mar- 
bourne for all that.” 

He looks at her in.more and:more amaze- 
ment. 

“Surely you cannot be a relative of the Earl 
of Brakeholme.?” 

“ Why not?” she asks angrily,her dim eyes 
almost flashing, . “* Why. should I’ not. bea. re- 
lative of the Earl Brakeholme’s? [I tell youl 
am Isola Marbourne, the baseborn sister . of the 
Eari of Brakcholme °”’ 

This is an adventure the painter has not. cal- 
culated upon. 

But he thinks of the woman in,the wood, of 
the child, of Sir Mervyn; and Clement Wood- 
leigh recollects, that he has not. yet.accom- 
plished the task he has set himself to perform ; 
that he has as yet’gained no information what- 
ever respecting the Lady Isola. : 

Perhaps there has been a mistake,” he 
ventures to say; “your name being the same as 
the Lady Isola’s, may have. led people to the 
conclusion that it was she who resided here.” 

«That is a goodsuggestion of yours. Perhaps 
you are right.” 

“Ts the Lady Isola here ?” 

«Tell me first why you want to know ?”’ 

Driven to desperation Clement Woodleigh de- 
tails as briefly as possible the circumstances of 
his friend and he having found the woman in 
the wood. 

His listener’s face changes as he proceeds 
with his story. “It beesmes of’an ashen grey, 
and the painter—accustomed to watch subtle 
changes of countenance—is ‘not slow to take 
notice of all this. 

A new actor appears upon the scene. There 
is a rustling ‘among the’ leaves and grasses 
around in the direction whence the old ‘woman 
came. 

She listens with a startled air, and seems re- 
lieved when heavy, dragging, ' slow’ footsteps 
fall upon their ears; and an old man makes his 
appearance. 

He seems coeval with the old woman. Rather 
short, clad ina suit of rusty brown ; hislong, 
matted grey hair and huge beard leaving little 


. 


of his face to be-seen save a yellow, wrinkled 
forehead, a pair of cunning grey eyes, and a 
huge nose. 

“Eh! sister—eh! What have we got hére? 
Why do you stand parleying with strangers? 
You left the side gate open—yon left it open! 
Tf Thad not'seen it; who knows what might 
have happened. -And I had not the key to 
fasten it. You have the key, so come back 
quickly—come back—come back, and don’t 
stand there gossipping with the stranger.” 

Clement Woodleigh listens attentively. What 
is their reason ‘for not leaving the gate open ? 

«And you?” the painter asks; “‘may I ven- 
ture to ask who you are ?” 

«T the old man looks first at the woman, 
who gives a gesture of assent—*T am the base- 
born-of Brakeholme. Iam the eldest son of the 
late earl.” 

Clement Woodleigh is beginning tc be pre- 
pared for any number of surprises to-day, there- 
fore he preserves his equanimity, makes no 
reply, but merely bows. 

“And may I ask you, sir,” said the old man, 
“who are you ?” 

“My name is Clement Woodleigh, and I am a 
painter,” he replies, simply. 

* Brother,” says the woman, taking the old 
man a little aside and whispering to him. He 
starts with surprise, and Clement Woodleigh 
sees an expression of terror come into his face. 

«The Lady Isola!’ he says, coming over to 
Clement Woodleigh ; “why, we know nothing 
of the Lady Isola! How should we ? we-are two 
poor people who care the Towers during the 
earl’s absence. How should we know anything 
about the Lady Isola ?” 

There is some mystery about the matter: of 
that Clement Woodleigh feels perfectly con- 
vinced, and he is equally determined to find it 
all out. 

Desperate diseases require desperate remedies, 
and the painter intends making a bold stroke 
and invading the mysterious castle, of which 
the two old creatures before him look like the 
ogre and ogress. 

So he makes no reply, but surveys his 
ground. 

A door or a gate, he was not sure which, had 
been left open somewhere, so the old man had 
said. 

He looks at both. Surely if all came to al!, 
his physical strength is far superior to theirs 
combined; all things seem to favour him, 
and Clement Woodleigh makes’ one’ rapid dart 
past the two old people; along the narrow patl 
he speeds, and at length comes to a small iron 
door which stands ajar. 

They are rushing after him. He hears 
them, hears their oaths andimprecations, but ‘he 
heeds them not. 

Pushing the door open, ‘he enters @ low, 
vaulted passage, which is so dark because of the 
sudden transition from the sunlight, that he 
cannot see his way for a minute. 

On he gropes, feeling;by the wall, and at 
length is rewarded by seeing a dim light at the 
end. 

Emerging hastily fromthe passage, Clement 
Woodleigh finds himself in a grand old hall, 
with a wide, shallow oaken staircase leading to 
the gallery above, off which the doors open. 

The footsteps behind come nearer and nearer, 
It must be now ornever. , 

He hastily rushes up the staircase, tries the 
handle of the first door. It is locked. 

So is the next—and the next. Bnt the 
fourth door yields, and Clement Woodleigh 
finds himself in the presence of a girl— 

«Like a red, fed rose.” 





CHAPTER Iii. 
Give me a look, give mea face, 
That makes simplicitya grace. 
ben JONSON, 

Troy, “like a red, red rose,” looks Isola 
Marbonrne, as she’ stands there in the old ox 
wainscoted chamber with the sunlight stream- 
ing in through the stained glass window, and 
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falling full upon her. 
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A tall, slight, brown, satin 
glorious dark, almond-: 
an oval face. 7 

Her lips anf cheeks are h in colo ¢ 
and the unbound hair which rippl to E 
waist and below it, is coal black, and bi 
away from a broad, low brow. ie 

She is attired in, seemingly, but one car a 


of a coarse texture and blue colour, 
the same confines it round her wai 
neck and exquisitely-shaped arms ar 

The apartment in which s] 
strange mixture of squalor and grand 

Rare old carved chairs and tables, the f 
covered with priceless tapestry, are h« } 
pany with a rude flock bed and a rush-bott 
cnalr. 

A small tin saucepan hangs from a nail 
legiously thrust into the s : nt 
which is considered a ma 
Gibbons, and some coarse an: 
plates upon a small table de 
is used for all living purp 

Instinctively, Clement Woodleigh tak 
his hat and bows. 

The girl only looks at him in sheer constern 
tion. 

The colour recedes from h 
and a look of terror comes int 

**Do not be afraid of me,” he sa; 
sively holding out his hand. “Tam 
assure you. Quick! Qu ror 
old man and woman comin¢. 
the Lady Isola Marbourne °” 

She grasps his hand with } ers. f 

** Yes,” in a hushed, frightened tone; “ 
how did you know ?” 5 

“Will you come away wi x ; } 
eagerly grasping her hands. “Say yx ab ie 
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there is a dying woman wan » see you. 
you come ?” 


“*T cannot,” she replies, apprehensively, “ 
will not let me.” , # 
Will you trust to me?” he asks, all ! i 
chivalry aroused. 
He feels like a knight of old rescuing 2 captiy 


maiden. 

“You cannot get me out of this ' 
decisively; “they have sworn that no one ever 
shall.” 

“Say no more; but do as I tell you,” he says 
as he hears the footsteps on the stairs. In an- 
other minute the enrage* uuple enter 1) 
room. ? 

“How dare you do such a thing,” shriek 
the old woman, making a dart at Clement W 
leigh, whilst the girl crouches terrified down 
her bedside. 

The old man takes the painter by the arm and 
tries to force him out of the « 

But the young man s 
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zes an arm of each, and 
girl : 

“Lady Isola, do you wish 
place ?” 

“I do! Heaven know 
the wretched girl; “for 
almost starved. I have heen 
cruelly illused. I am never let 
air, except late at night or ea 
and then with both these peopl 
me away! Take me away!” 

She has risen, and now stands before them, 
her glorious eyes flashing, and her whole fran 
quivering with emotion : itement. 

It is a falsehood! a lsehood !”’ shrie] 
the old woman. “Rupert!” she continu i 
dressing the man, “free yourself! Knock hi 
down!” 

“You may as well both y quict, 
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Clement Woodleich, 

a match for two more lil 
he continues, “if you are willing to trust your- 
self to me pass on, leave this piace, and I shall 
follow you.” 

The girl looks at him i lulously. > 
two old people struggle violently, but their 
struggles are of none eff 

Are you afr 

girl 


“No,” replies the 

















passing the shrieking, howling pair, si. wa 
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forth down the stairs and out into the sunlight, 
which has been but as a dream to her for so 
long. 

The girl has no shoes nor stockings, and her 
coarse blue skirt reaches only to her ankles. All 
at once a sudden sense of shame overwhelms her 
as she looks down at her bare feet. 

They are beautiful and brown, with ex- 
quisitely curved, arched insteps; but she knows 
nothing of all this, she only feels ashamed of 
her squalid clothing and appearance, and sits 
down under the shade of a tree in view of the 
small iron door. 

Meanwhile, Clement Woodleigh struggles 
violently with his twoantagonists. Were it not 
that he would not have the red stain of murder 
upon his soul, he would have dashed both upon 
the floor, and have then made his escape. 

«Listen to me,” he says, sternly. “I give 
you one chance. I shall place you both, one in 
each corner of the room, and if either stirs until 
T leave this place, I will not be answerable for 
tk msequences.” 

isand fiends!’ shrieks the man, 


* Be quiet, will you!” roars Clement Wood- 
and as he speaks he gives both a vigorous 
n to the low flock bed. 

rprised are they, that they do not recover 
for a minute, and when they do s0, it is to find 
that the painter has left the room, and has 

j he door behind him !' 

As he stands outside the door, Clement Wood- 
leigh pauses for an instant. 

Has he not done rather arisky thing ? he asks 
himself, in inducing this young girl to leave ? 
Should he not rather have represented matters 
as they really were, to her father and family, 
instead of taking upon himself the responsi- 
bility of present guardianship of a lovely and 
nobly-born young girl. 

He tries to salve his conscience by saying that 
he acted upon the impulse of the moment. 

Suddenly he remembers his friend is in the 
wood, waiting for him. And what a time he has 
lost! 

The thought rouses the painter into action, 
and he, rapidly descending the stairs, gropes his 
way through the dark passage, and again gains 
the sunlight. 

As long as he lives Clement Woodleigh feels 
sure he shall never forget the vision that meets 
his gaze as he emerges from the dark passage 
and shuts the little iron door behind him. 

Hearing the sound of his approaching foot- 
steps, Isola has arisen, and stands beneath the 
shade of the spreading magnolia tree, a bough 
of which she reaches up to, and nervously grasps 
in her hand. 

The sunbeams peep through the interstices of 
the leaves, and glint upon the night of her hair. 
She leans slightly forward with flushed cheeks, 
sparkling eyes, and rosy parted lips. 

The wild flowers kiss her naked feet, and the 
polished, bare, rounded arms might have been 
modelled for those of a Venus. 

« Well!” she says in a hushed tone. 

«They are both locked into the room where 
I found you. Do you still really wish to come 
away ?” he asks, half hesitatingly. 

Yes; yes!” says the girl, excitedly, coming 
forward. “ Will you take me to my father? I 
am sure he cannot be aware of the way in which 
I have been treated.” 

“Come,” he simply says, “TI shall take you 
to your father.” 

They walked together through the silent 
woodlands ; Clement Woodleigh occasionally 
looking furtively at the wood nymph by his side. 

So beautiful a creature he had never seen ; 
she was rich in Nature’s two best gifts—beauty 
and youth. 

«You have not told me yet where you are 
taking me first,” she said, half timidly, looking 
up at him. 

“T want you to come to a dying woman who 
asked to see you.” 

« Asked to see me ?” she repeats, slowly, and 
half wonderingly. ‘Why, who can know any- 
thing about me ?” 


«rm 


This woman, who had been attacked in the 


bo 


directions I came to look for you.” 





wood, and whom my friend, Sir Mervyn Petherick 
and I found in a dying state, seemed to know all 
about you. She said she knew you were at 
Brakeholme Towers, and in accordance with her 


** How good of you.” She looks up gratefully 
in his face as she speaks, and Clement Wood- 
leigh feels his heart beat faster. 

Given : a lovely July afternoon, shadowy 
woodland paths, a young, artistically-natured 
man walking by the side of a beautiful and 
unsophisticated maiden, and are not the chances 
very much in favour of their falling in love? 

Suddenly, Clement Woodleigh paused and 
looked around him with a puzzled expres- 
§10n. 

“Tam not quite sure that we have come the 
right way,” he says. ‘I haye never been here 
before.” 

“Tam sorry I cannot help you,” she replies, 
regretfully; “but I never was allowed out of | 
the courtyard. I know nothing of the park. I| 
have often wished to walk through it, and pro- 
mised faithfully to come back, but they always 
hindered me.” 

He gazes at her in some surprise. 

“You shall tell me all about it again,” he 
says, gently. “At present, we must give our 
whole attention to trying to find where I left 
my friend.” 

Certainly, it seems as though they have taken 
a wrong path, for there is no sign of Sir 
Mervyn or the woman. 

“What is that?” suddenly asks the girl, 
shrinking back, and pointing to something 
which she has espied through the leafy screen 
of the thicket. 

Clement. _Woodleigh peers through the 
branches, and sees—oh, joy!—his own easel 
and stool. 

He explains to her what the objects are, and 
they hurry onwards, for he knows that he left 
his friend in the shade of the thicket at the 
other side of the open space. 

It is not easy to break through the hedge, 
therefore they are obliged to walk on until 
they come to the end of the path, a proceeding 
which much annoys the impatient painter. 

« Hallo! Mervyn!’ and then he gives a loud 
whistle. “Iam coming at last!’ 

But there is no answering voice—no answer- 
ing whistle. 

Again and again he calls, and were it not that 
his own property is there staring him in the 
face, Clement would be tempted to think again 
that he had come to the wrong place. 

The open greensward is gained, and the 
painter hurries to the scene of the poor woman’s 
disaster. 

The woman and the child have disappeared, 
and there lies, with his eyes closed, Sir Mervyn 
Petherick, his head in a pool of blood. 


(To be Continued.) 








SCIENCE. 


Tue great South American earthquake of 
May, 1877, was felt at the Pultowa Astronomical 
Observatory in Russia, producing a tremor in an 
instrument with which an observer was watching 
a star. This appears from a report recently 
communicated to the St. Petersburg Academy of 
Sciences. : 

Proressor Simon Newcoms, the American 
astronomer, has been awarded his medal by the 
Haarlem Society of Sciences, in the Netherlands, 
for having distinguished himself, within the last 
twenty years, in an exceptional manner by his 
researches and discoveries in astronomy. 

Tur singular announcement comes from 
Tarbes, in France, that houses may be protected 
from lightning by attaching bundlesof straw to 
sticks or broom handles and fastening them up- 
right on the roof. It is stated that there have 
been no accidents in eighteen communes of the 
Tarbes district since all the houses were 
furnished with this supposed protection; but is 
it certain that there would have been any such 





accidents without the bundles of straw ? 


Own an afternoon recently, Mr. Robert. Batters- 
by, Lakefield, county Meath. exhibited in the 
lake at the Zoological Gardens, an apparatus 
which he has invented and patented, designed 
for aquatic pleasure, or the saving of life. The 
invention is shaped like a horse, and is propelled 
in one case on the screw, and in another on the 
paddle system. It is ridden just ds a horse, 
and when put in motion moves on slowly and 
regularly. It is stated that the utility of the 
invention in rough water will be tried at Kings- 
town. > 

Tue “ Wersster” Burner.—A new burner, 
known as the “ Webster,” after the name of the 
patentee, Mr. Webster, C.E., has recently been 
introduced. It is constucted so as to regulate 
the pressure of gas, causing it to flow equally, 
without that spasmodic action which often takes 
place. By means of small orifices placed at 
certain angles to each other, a hollow flame is 
caused, whicly by inducing a current of air 
through the burning gas, offers the advantages of 
an argand chimney, without the drawback of 
breakage. Owing to the arrangement of the 
holes, and the general construction of the burner, 
perfect combustion and incandescence are 
effected, together with a maximum of lighte 
and a minimum of heat and smoke. Globe 
shades and triangles are made for use with the 
new burner. 

Sounpine THE ATLANTIc.—Commander W- 
S. Schley, of the United States steamer “‘ Essex,”’ 
has, says the “Scientific American,” reported 
to the Secretary of the American Navy that he 
has successfully run a line of soundings from St. 
Paul de Loanda, Africa, to Cape Frio, Brazil, 
via St. Helena. The greatest depth found be- 
tween Africa and St. Helena was 3,063 fathoms, 
or 18,376 feet; and between St. Helena and 
Brazil the greatest depth was 3,284 fathoms, 
or 18,704 feet (nearly three and three-quarter 
miles). The soundings taken eastward and 
westward of St. Helena exhibited in profile that 
that island stands almost perpendicular, in 
nearly 12,000 feet of water. After leaving the 
coast of Africa there is an abrupt descent of 
900 fathoms in the first sixty miles from the 
coast, — up to 3,000 fathoms in a dis- 
tance of about 700 miles, whence to St. Helena 
gradual reductions in depth occur, and an entire 
change takes place in the character of the 
bottom from mud to coral, rock, and sand. 


Artrmpts have been made by anthropologists 
to trace some connection between the Bushmen 
of South Africa and the prehistoric race which 
has left so much evidence of its former exis- 
tence in the ancient caves of Southern and 
Western Europe. The rock paintings of the 
Bushmen have been particularly studied with 
reference to this sup relation. They dis- 
close considerable talent and would undoubtedly 
repay further study than has yet been bestowed 
on them. Unfortunately, however, they are 
rapidly being destroyed. The South African 
herdsmen drive their sheep and cattle into the 
caves in which are the - pictures, and these 
animals, huddled together and scrambling about, 
rub them out. If order to preserve some 
record of them, Mr. Stow, of the South African 
Geological Survey, has drawn over thirty car- 
toons of the best of these paintings he has met 
with, employing an active young Bushman to 
hunt for them while he prosecutes his geological 
work. He hopes to add largely to his copies, 
and thus secure valuable material for the ex- 
amination of ethnologists at home. 


Parrripexs anp Grovsz.—A correspondent 
writes that a few days ago the gamekeeper on 
the Rannagulzion moors, Alyth, had his atten- 


tion called by his dog to a nest on which was a 


partridge. When the bird was dislodged, it 
was found that she was sitting on a grouse nest 
of five use . In the course of a 
few days the partridge laid fifteen eggs beside 
the grouse eggs. Immediately on the five 
young grouse appearing the male partridge 
took charge of the alien family, while the 
female bird still sat on her own eggs and 
hatched them. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 


Receive what cheer you may, 
The night is long that never finds theday. 
; MacBETH- 


Aveusta had gone from Norman Chase, but 
neither, in the first instance, to Fairleigh Manor 
nor to the old woodland Grange. Gilbert Green | 
had said to her : 

“Miss Fairleigh, we are really only your ser- | 
vants; but that you shonld remain here is now 
impossible. Where will you go ?” 

** Why not to the Manor ?” 

“You have too many servants there. One of 
them is Anthony Maxwell’s agent. Which, I do 
not know. You heard of a bottle being picked 
up in the passage ?” he answered. 

“The laurel-water? Yes,’ she replied. 

It was originally intended for you. But 
Mr. Mathew Drake borrowed it from nis friend, 
Mr. Anthony Maxwell. And Mr. Anthony Max- 
well, I repeat, has his confidential sycophant 
there, in the Fairleigh service. He is not the 
man to do his work by halves.” 

Here Gilbert Green said something in a low 
tone to his wife. 

“No!” she cried, passionately, clasping his 
arm. “It would kill me, Gilbert! Gilbert!” 
she went on, with even more vehemence, 
**would you see me lying dead at your feet ?” 

“ Heaven help me!’ was all he said. 

“‘ Mr. Stanley Hope is no longer at the Lodge,” 
presently remarked his wife. ‘Would Miss 
Fairleigh be safe there ?” 

“Too near the Manor,” he answered. ‘“ Un- 
less, indeed, we could both bethere. But I can- 
not see my way to resigning my desk at Lyon’s 








[THE SPIDER’S WEB.] 


Inn. Ihaveadear master, you know, whom I 
must keep an eye upon.” 

« There is Caroline.” 

*sAh, she is a weazel for watching. We will 
put her on guard.” 

Thus it fell out that Miss Augusta Fairleigh 
found herself an inmate of the pretty Lodge 
which Stanley Hope, though its nominal master, 
had ceased to occupy. It was with a sweet sad- 
ness that she looked around and felt, so to 
speak, that he had been there, reading those 
books, perhaps, gathering those flowers, touch- 
ing that music. 

The house was daintily furnished, in complete 
accordance with her own taste, and, notwith- 
standing the ever-haunting fear that oppressed 
her, the shadow was broken by a beam of 
light. 

“Gilbert Green and his wife left her seated at 
the open window of a gay little morning 
room. . 

**Your maid shall come to you,” said the 


-woman. 


In a few moments the door opened. Augusta 
Fairleigh looked up. 

Confronting her demurely, with a gentle 
obeisance, stood the young girl with whom she 
had seen Stanley Hope coquetting. She rose 
indignantly, asking : 

“Who are you, and what are you doing 
here ?” 

** If you please, misss I am Caroline, Mr. Gil- 
bert Green’s daughter, and I am to wait upon 

ou.” 
ar You can tell Mr. Gilbert Green that I re- 
quire none of your services, and that I shall not 
remain here. Whateverh appens, I am going to 
the Manor.’— 

In vain they besought her to explain. She 
absolutely refused to give a reason for her 
conduct. 

She would not even permit the presence of 
the young girl in the same room with her. For, 
a strange thought entered her mind. 

What if they were frightening her by false 
alarms? What even if they were intriguing to 
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secure for their daughter the hand of Stanley 
Hope ? 

This might afford aclue to their desire that 
she should remain isolated and subject to their 
counsels. 

Then, that shutting her up in the rooms be- 
hind a pretended dummy door? Ah! it was 
clear now. 

Without uttering a word about her suspicions 
—how early cankered that youthful heart musi 
have been to entertain them !—she declared her 
intention of reaching Fairleigh Manor that 
evening. 

The wife of Gilbert Green actually knelt and 
wept to dissuade her; but the demoniac passion 
called Jealousy had rankled the beauty of her 
nature, and she would go—and go alone. 

What, again, was the crime in which Gilbert 
Green confessed to having had a share? She 
would not ask. Her pardon had been given, 
and the Great Seal itself could not make it more 
complete. 

Augusta, though now an unjust, was always 
a generous girl. 

But her resolve was taken, and she acted upon 
it. 

That night saw her drive up to the Manor 
Gates, 

To her astonishment the whole front of the 
mansion was brilliantly lighted up; music clashed 
out of the open windows ; a sound of many 
voices mingled with its harmony, and Augusta 
Fairleigh felt as a stranger, when, unheeding a 
servant who half barred her way, she once more 
entered her own paternal home. 

Straight up the stairs she went, straight 
through a suite of rich reception rooms, made 
graceful by her girlish taste, straight on to 
where she instinctively knew the host of the 
evening would be found. 

People made way for her, amid a fiutter of 
surprise. 

Who was this young girl in the Duchess hat, 
blue plume, white dress, ~and air of angry deter- 
mination, who passed along among. them as 
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though the very ground belonged to her 
indeed, it did ? 

It was a little oval room, draped in cherry 
solour, with couches and chairs of white velvet, 


——DS» 


four exquisite vase-shaped lamps. 
Evidently a dramatic episode Of one kind or 
another was expected, for a mumberof cuesis 
» crowding after her. 
he did not bestow so much as@ glance upon 


t there was one who entered the house at 
me time with herself, thou¢h ‘by a different 
‘, whom she would have ordered to quit, 
peremptorily, perhaps, tham any of the 
r strangers. 
“pting three. 
ithony Maxwell, gorgeous'y dressed, and 
‘hing coarsely, lolled m his own ungainly 
ner on one of. her Grecian couches, and 
thew Drake sat gnawing his finger nails at a 
little distance away. 
And, bearing a silver tray leaded with glasses 
f liquor, was Charlotte Cooper. 
\ sudden silence fell wpon the assembly—a 
echless surprise seized the two conspirators 
» look of terror spread over'the face of the 
urming handmaiden, as Augusta Fairleigh 
pped into the midst of this extremely select 
‘le. Anthony Maxwell rose, and the young 
rl deliberately faced him. 
“What are you doing here, Mr. Maxwell ?” 
she said. “And you, Mathew Drake? Your 
‘nee, as Miss Hedley told you, is downstairs. 
nd all these people away, and get yourselves 
ne out of my house as guickly as you can.” 
Then she saw how fallacious her courage had 


u 


In all that throng there was no single friend 
es of the newly rich man and 
» word was spoken; but Charlotte Cooper 
he young girl with an exulting grin. 
yked round. 
» door by which she had entered was shut. 
Beside herself there were only Charlotte, Dra 
1d Maxwell in the room. 

“She is mad!” shouted Maxwell, laying his 
hand upon hershoulder. Shesprang away from 
fis toucn. 

But what would tl 

She was alone. 
assistance now. 

“ My dear child,” said Maxwell, who, little as 
he cared for her, could not subdue a sense of 
gross admiration as she confronted them with 
her fearless innocence. ‘* You remember when 
you had this room built. You loved your own 
voice and sang here, as you said, to your own 
soul, allowing not an echo of that voice to float 
through the walls. It was selfish on your part, 
Miss Fairleigh. Try now if a scream will be 
heard outside that door.” 

This he said in a tone of insolent mockery, 
continuing : 

“No Stanley Hope now to knock down the 
aggressor. Nonice little retreat ina wood. No 
pretty creature to play runaway while making 
herself up to fascinate our faithless Stanley.” 

Still she did not speak. What could be 
done ? 

They knew the secret of that room, beyond 
which no sound could pass. 

Caught in the trap of her own delicious vanity, 
the epicurean young egotist too late remembered 
that, in keeping all her sweetness to herself, she 
had silenced also, practically, the voice of her 
own fear. 

Charlotte Cooper took her rudely by the arm. 

** You have come here to please yourself,” she 
said, “and you will now stay to please other 
people. This way, Augusta.” 

Augusta shook heroff,as thoughshe had been 
a wasp. 

a was seeking a way out of this terrible 
qauemima, 


She 


1ey do? 
No one could bring her 


Nothing suc¢eested itself. 
No mercy was to be expected from cither of 
hose men. 


Still less, if possible, from that gloating and 
malignant girl. 


There was another door opposite to that 
rough which she had come. 

It was towards this that Charlotte would have 
dragged her. 

At this instant it: qartially opened, and, 
while the two men, withtheir mercenary, were 
enjoying her state of petrified fear, she saw a 
face which had.abeutt a something familiar to 
her eyes, and syeb which, asswmedly, she had 
never seen before. 

It beckoned ones, as iif in an affirmative man- 
ner, and was game. 

The dooradloseil: 

“ Take her-away,” said Maxwell 

Charlotte Cooper motioned ker to follow, and 
Augusta obeyed. 

Some intuitive fedlihe told ther thet it michi; 
be wise to compeal her ‘tears and oppose only a 
passive resistance to these «riminals, who bedi 
her in theirgower. 

It was, pethaps, the smest momenttous resolu- 
tion she hadever taken im her life. 

Before leaving the room, however, she sud- 
denly asked, addressing‘no one inparticular : 

“ Where is Lady Kennett?” 

“Gone to look for her*truant ward, my love,” 
answered Maxwell, trying ‘to take her hand. 

She eluded him, 2nd he desisted. 

Charlotte Cooper conducted her to 2 chamber 
which she also rememberedias ome of her own 
fancies. 

It was floored amd lined with cedar, the scent 
of which, however, had been neutrahised by some 
chemical preparation. 

“Well,” she thought, upon ‘beimg left alone, ’ 


th 


house. I wonder how long I shall be left-un- 
disturbed.” 

The girl had left a lamp, and, poimting to an 
inner door, said : 

“Your bed is in there. Sweet dreams, 
Augusta! Here is your supper.” 

And with a gesture of ridicule was gone. 
Augusta looked at the table. It was invitingly 
spread. 

Three taps were sounded on the wail. 

“T know that of old,” she said to herself. 
“It is someone at the panel. Perhaps that 
face I saw.” 

The panel had no secret for her. 
it flew open. 

There, in a small recessed enclosure, was the 
perfect fac simile, service and all, of the supper 
laid out on the table. 

On a plate lay a card with the words: 

“ Change the trays. Touch nothing that they 
give you. Remember Esther Drake.” 

Instinct told her to accept the advice of this 
secret friend. 

Which she did, not without shndderine, how- 
ever, at the thought of the mortal dangers 
with which she was encompassed. 

She tried the door of the cedar chamber. It 
was, as she anticipated, locked on the outside, 
but it could be bolted from within. 

« Another yellow door,” she thought. 
not such an enticing room. 
in that old wardrobe.” 

It was a massive piece of furniture, full of 
curious drawers containing dusty papers. In 
mere idleness of mind, the young girl began 
turning them over, first securmg herself 
against intrusion by shooting the bolts. Pre- 
sently a name attracted her. 

It was her own, written on the envelope of a 
small package, fastened by a large seal. 

* Of course I may open it ?” she said to her- 
self. “It is addressed With my name if not to 
me.” 

She opened the packet. It contained, to begin 
with, a very worn ship-letter that had evidently 
been soaked in sea water, written on rice paper, 
and almost illegible. 

That which she was able to decipher simply 
stimulated her curiosity. 


At a touch 


« But 
Iwonder what is 





Augusta is a beautiful child. * * * He 
already loves Evelyn, however. She, also, is 
beautiful—but different * * * TLethim pay 
the penalty. Love her and find her not his own 
;* * * Her mother * * * Let him keep 


; his awful secret if he can * * * Augusta | 


| shall be rich.” 


“T always did want to explore this part of the 


And so on—suflicient to perplex without en- 
lightening. 

There was no signature; but an Indian post- 
mark testified to the place where the letter had 
been written. jt ov 

Was she dreaming? Visions of a far off in- 
fancy unfolded*tiwmselves, either in her imagin- 
ation or her meimory—she could not tell which. 
She felt forwa time as if some second life had be- 
longed #0 ‘her, dim and distant picture of 
white mmarble s, swathed and turbaned 
figures “™penisteps that led down toa 
river Of yallow waters, red-topped palanquins, 


and lo ‘eamiighity pile of wood that smoked and 
threw flames! 


There Wes a man who struggled tg fling 
himself dntothe.great wavering mass of dire. 

Wasthis some glimpse of her forgotten youth ? 
Orwas it no more'than a fantastic association 
of ideas conjured up by'that Indian letter? 

Thoroughly excited now the young gi#l gave 
no theught to sleap, bub went on ransacking 
the 

The Stigauncets ofam old newspaper brought 
under ‘her eye anather name that induced her 
to exoamime it more particularly. It was that 
of « Henry Maimwaring.” 

“ Theepostate,” it anid, “pretended that he 
would am with hem. Itismow stated that, 
having elected hervaihes, he flung ‘himself, 
with them, inde the. , A more probable 
thing is:at he has Seft for England, under an 
assumed mame. Hisdemgihiter, Augusta, a mere 
will be brought mp in hermucle’s name, 
his hheivess.””" 

cold light of morning found Augusta 
repeating, in her sleep, the meidents of her 


waking dream. 

Admocking at the door disturbed her, how- 
ever. She opened it, and Charlotte, casting a 
look of inquiry round the room, entered with a 
tray. 

© Your little adventure hasn’t spoiled your 
appetite, Augusta,” she said, with an evil 
smile. ‘ Mr. Maxwell sends his love, and will 
visit you presently.” 

No sooner was the door closed upon her than 
again came the three raps. 

“Another scene from the Arabian nights,” 
laughed Augusta to herself as she changed the 
trays. Once more, there was a card. 

«* Ask him to dine with you.” 

When Mr. Maxwell -presented himself the 
young girl so far suppressed her loathing as to 
offer him a seat. 

The dinner had been brought in and duly ex- 
changed. 

“You will forgive me if I sit down to it at 
once,” she said, inan airy manner. But will 
you not join me?” she added. “‘ It will be more 
cheerful than dining alone. Come.” 

How she hated him at that moment! His 
coward face was literally bleached, as' taking up 
the whole paraphernalia of Angusta’s, mid- 
day meal, he would have flung it with an oath 
out into the corridor, but the young girl preven- 
ted him. 

«You don’t trust: your own cook, Mr. Max- 
well,” she said, with a look that made him 
quail. “You need not have been afraid. I 
fear those dishes no more than I fear you.” 

He was obviously bewildered. After a long 
pause, however, during which she never took 
her eyes off him, Augusta said : 

“Do you want to marry me or murder me, 
Mr. Maxwell ?” 


infuatt, 
and. ‘be 
The 
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CHAPTER XL. 


But there’s an attribute of woman 
Ere books were writ and minstrels sung; 
Most unheroically common, 


Both plain and pretty have a tongue, Scorr. 


Mr. Maxwett did ‘not answer. His mind 
was in a whirl. 

Much as he had taunted his friend Mathew 
Drake with loving Evélyn Hedley, he.now felt 
a similar passion for his dauntless young cap- 
tive who resembled her in so many repects. But 
what perplexed ‘him was her courage, and: the 
| impunity which’ she’ “had enjoyéd under the 
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scientific ministrations prepared for her between 
himself and Charlotte Cooper. With one more 
wistful look, he left her. 

**No more of that,’ he said, meeting that 
accommodating young person, bearing a tray. 
«Take it down again ; l‘won’t hurt her if it can 
be helped. But I can’t make it-out. Nothing 
seems to have disagreed with her.” 

New, this young lady, Miss Charlotte Cooper, 

she styled herself amorg her humbler ac- 
quaintance, had a little plot of her own to work 
out, which did not fit in well with Mr. Anthony 
Maxwell’s new-born tenderness for Augusta 
Fairleigh. 

It may as well be explained at once, thatthis 
little plot involved neither more nor less than 
her own marriage with Mr. Anthony Maxwell. 
Pretending, therefore, to obey him, she took 
down the tray, did a little doctoring on her own 
ascount, and brought up another. 

“ Why do you stare at me in that way, girl? 
Put that down, and leave the room,” said 
Augusta. 

For the handmaicen had been actually 
startled by her appearance as she unbolted the 
door. 

Her face was brilliant with health. Not even 

he confinement to those narrow rooms seemed 
to have affected her. 

Muttering something between her teeth, 
Charlotte went away, and Augusta dined in 
comfort and safety. 

“$I wouldn’t escape if I could,” she said, to 
herself, “while there isa cranny in that old 
wardrobe unexamined.” 

Thére were hundreds of documents, for the 
most part, however, of no interest to her. Still, 
with an unwearying patience, she read on. At 
length another Indian letter turned up, only 
partially decipherable. 

he made out a few phrases which sent 
strange throbs to her heart: 


“JT ENcLOsE you Augusta’s portrait. She is 
very lovely, but her mother seems to hate her, 
and is determined upon coming out to you. I 
have done allI can. I remember, as Miss Fair- 
leigh, she would never be controlled. Your 
idea is startling; but its very boldmess may 
bring about its success. If she comes I will ac- 
company her.” 


No name; no date; Augusta felt as travellers 
do when suddenly emerging upon the peak of a 
mountain, they see the clouds beneath their 
feet. 

Her next discovery was her own portrait, 
folded i in paper, It was the sweet countenance 
ofac la. 

Kg rsta could not forbear a smile as she saw 
the tender reflection of herself. 

She looked at it long and wonderingly, and 
once more that mirage of the mind returned, 
and there was visible to her soul the same pic- 
ture of minarets, cupolas, dark-visaged men, 
and dusky young girls, carrying water-jars upon 
their heads, graeetul as sculpture. 

Listlessly turning over the portrait, some 
written words eat ught her eye. 

In an instant, she had read them, and it was 
as if she had passed into another stage of exist- 
ence. 








ve 


“ Sux is ten years old to-day, and so far dis- 
tant fromme. He is right. She must go to 
school, and I rather like the German idea. Dear 
child, you little know who has been kissing your 
portrait. Z. M” 


There was nothing else, that she could find, 
at any rate, in the ancient wardrobe. 

Keeping, therefore, concealed in her- bosom 
the scraps having reference, she felt convinced, 
to herself, Augusta Fairleigh replaced all the 
others, but the question came into her mind 
while thus employed : 

“Is it Augusta Fairleigh? Who was Miss 

Fairleigh P And what German school? [never 
Was atone. And who is H. M\? Ah! Heavens! 
Then he lies murdered at Norman Chase !’ 

All that night she lay awake, torturing her- 
self with doubts, problems, and conjectures of 
the wildest kind. 

















By the morning, however, @ beh seiiie 
bs » aS » vas 
formed. She would appeal to 7° aka 
: aos r unknown | 
protector in writing, since he never . ala show | 
his face. . 
Accordingly, before it was time for Mart». 
bring in the first meal of the day, she wrote x. | 
pencil on a slip of paper these words: 
“You must mean me well. Cannot I be told 
who you are, and how-long this is to last ? Iam 
mad to get out. ** Augusta FarRunicH.” 








“Tf itis Fairleich,” she once more, as though 
unconsciously, uticred aloud. 

* So this accounts for your cha wrmed life, Mi 
Augnsia Fairleigh, if it is Fairleigh,” said Cl 
lotte Cooper, seizing her arm and swinging h 
with virago strength, away frem the panel, 
leaving it open. 

3efore the terrified young girl could attem ‘pt ot 
resistance she was dragged to the door, and « 

into the passage, where Charlotte, s 
that hung by a chain, sent a braze 1m 
through the house that S peedily brought Mr. 

Mathew Drake and Mr. Anthony Maxwell bound- 

ing up the stairs. 

But before they reache d the spot 
had wrenched herself out of her captor’: 
and stood, in her angry beauty, unquailing befor: 
them. 

till, her dauatless deme; rwas only super- 
ficial; she knew th ht her life, and 
derived little hop: » from t 
of Mr. Anthony Ma xwell, 

But life was sweet, and she had, she felt,a 
new purpose in it now. 

She said, therefore, without any great irasci- 
bility of tone : 

* Mr. Max well, affecting the regard for me 
that you do, why do you allow me to be insulted 
by your ugly minion there.” 

Now, albeit there was little grace and less ten- 
derness about Charlotte’ Cooper, she certainly 
was not ugly ; but Augusta had taken good aim 
and morally stabbed her to the heart. 

The girl ex cplai ned what had occurred, with a 
falsehood to finish it. 

** And I saw the face of a man,” she added. 

“ A’little change of air will be necessary, my 
dear,” said Maxwell, as they re-entered the 
room. 

The panel was closed, nor could they, with all 
their patience and ingenuity, dctect where it 

xisted. 

«Never mind,” said Maxwell. “ We will ac- 
commodate you with anothtr set of apart- 
ments. This way, my beauty.” 

She followed them mechanically, bitterly 
repenting her own carelessness, which had 
allowed the spy to enter. 

“ The stone room ?” said that gentle janitor. 

“By no means,” interreptea Anthony Max- 
well, “the Lyre room; there are no panels in 
that.” 

This had™been another of Augusta’s costly 
ittle ideals. 

The chamber was, in shape, likea Grecian 
Lyre, with a broad ottoman of blue silk runn 
round it, even across the door, opposite to which 
at the other end, was another, opening into a 
bedroom into which the two men had the grace 
not to follow when Charlotte Cooper led the 
way. 

That angelic being was waiting for her revenge. 
* Ugly minion !” 

Not ali the waters of Babel could wipe out the 
galling epithet. 

She looked at her own face ina mirror and 
then at Augusta’s, and then busied herself with 
the furniture. 

“ Ugly minion !” Augusta heard her repeat. 
Left alone, the young girl, as by instinct, ex- 
amined with curious minuteness every detail of 
her new prison. 

In trying to. open what appeared to’ be a door 
she scratched the little finger of her left hand 
against the sharp top of a flat-headed., gilt 
nail. 

A-single drop of blood followed the childish 
wouad,and witha childisk pout, Augusta dipped 
itinto the water-ewer. 
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“TI have not the faintest 
Charlotte could not be mistaken 

¢ Impossible. Be s1Cl¢ ] 
We must search and see.’ 

Nothing came of their quest 








Besides those of their malign 
could trace the footsteps of no | 
the whole of Fairleich di un 


«There must be an end t 
well,” said Drake, when 
together, baffled and savage. “J 
affairs to see after, for don’t 
given up the game. Do as : 
chambers, drug her or drown her, 
rap which,” he added, with a 
* But if I were youl should |! i 
She will be quite safe in the 
oo ma aiden.’ a 

«T will make a last effort to-mor 
—! may tak Sot advice.’ 

«Take it now,” cried Drake 
his chair. ‘* Lock the door; set 
have every document ready by the 
will 4 the young lady to sleep ~~ 
and when she wakes up tell | i 
she is Mrs. se yey Maxwell. §& 
or doubt it, with the evidence | 
no account offer her any vir 
her room all night. I and 1 
witnesses to the fact. After that, ¥ 
of Mr. Stanley Hope ?”’ 

“You make a magnificent 
remarked his companion. I « 
but, if I thought 1 stood in 
prefer not to do it, in wine of 
And here’s to Mrs. Maxwell.’ 

They sat up all night, and, in 
summoned Charlotte, sending h 
that Mr. Anthony Maxwe aU was 


























minutes ‘she re ‘turned, 
Miss Augusta Fairleigh was 
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she had escaped. 

«We were wrong to let her come 
exhausted itself. “She knows i 
of this house too well, The Moa 
been better.” 

Mr. Anthony Maxwell. 
(To be Continue?.) 
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asked to whom the intruder belonged. There 
was general shrugging of the shoulders 
amongst his attendants, and the head eardener 
was called to account for its presence. 

“* That is the cow,” replied he, “from whom 
your paternity has your fresh milk everv 
morning. 

** But I never drink milk,” said the Por 

«Then it must be the cow belongis © the 
Cardinal Secretary,’”’ observed the --tdener. 

“Tf Cardinal Franchi wishes © drink new 
y house,” said the Pope, “he musi 
it; he receives his money for this pur- 


milk in m 
pay for 
pose ° 

Order was at one? given for the expulsion of 
the cow. 


HER GUIDING STAR; 


LOVE AND TREACHERY. 


ip 
<> 





CHAPTER XV. 


Cyrrit, left alone in the study—that place to 
him so consecrated, where he had first known 
his own power in the training of an ingenuous 
young mind, and in the harder task of governing 
his own under influences there first felt, the 
scene of many happy hours never again to re- 
turn—yielded without restraint to his emotion. 

He perfectly well understood that the confi- 
dence reposed in him by Mr. and Mrs. Farlegh, 
whatever might be his personal claims, was 
greatly assisted by what they considered the in- 
superable barriers between him and their 
daughter, a confidence confirmed by the manner 
he had carefully and honestly maintained towards 
her. 

He could not, therefore, for an instant be de- 
luded into an idea that they would relax a single 
prejudice in favour of what they would condemn 
as a mesalliance. 

“* Besides,” he reflected, “even if they would 
overlook a humble origin how would they, how 
must they repel a nameless, unacknowledged— 
most probably baseborn—son of a father dis- 
graced, perhaps, himself, and disgracing others! 
No, it was impossible. He would stifle the 
fondest feeling of his heart rather than subject 
himself to the indignity such an aspiration 
would be sure to call down on him.” 

But this resolution cost him pangs never be- 
fore known. : 

The conflict was not, indeed, new to him. 
From the moment he had felt his growing 
interest he had striven to repress it. 

_ He had avoided everything that might betray 
it. 

He had even congratulated himself in the 
helief that Jessie’s open, child-like expression 
of regard for him was proof that she had no 
stronger interest in him—a belief confirmed by 
her apparent liking for young Pecham. 

He had even voluntarily torn himself away, 
and had reluctantly promised to return, only in 
the hope that absence might increase his self- 
control, considering it permitted to do so if he 
endangered no one but himself. 

But now evena harder battle was to be 
fought. 

He had not to conquer vain desires for an un- 
attainable good,but to reject it when perhaps a 
bold hand might secure it. 

He who had never known love from woman’s 
lips, must he now refuse it from those dearest 
to him ? 

He who had never been soothed by the sym- 
pathy of mother or sister, must he now reject it 
from one who could give more even than 
these ? 

Must he turn from her who had been the 
fresh, young, innocent Eve of his imagination. 

The confession, so unlooked for, which had 
at once agonised and delighted him, must it be 
repulsed and cast away ? 

_For the first time utterly unmanned, he buried 


silos 7. ee 
that he Wepthim 





his face in the cushion of the sofa, unconscious 


an approaching footstep re- 

led hi self. 

om UP up, he recollected that Mr. Farlegh 
ee awaiting the explanation of what now 
W@5ed so trivial that it was nearly forgotten, 

land he hastened to communicate it. 

In the relief thus afforded, Mr. and Mrs. 
Farlegh soon forgave the pain so childishly in- 
flicted. 

While they were congratulating themselves, 
Cyril was left to reflect on his present position, 


j and, with his usual promptitude, to decide what 


was best—best for himself, best for Jessie. He 
must go, and go immediately. His first thought 
was to take no leave, to depart in the evening 
without explanation. 

This, as his luggage was still at the coach- 
house, would be easy. 

But this might subject him to unjust infer- 
ences. 

It might, too, in some way compromise 
Jessie. 

He determined, therefore, on a course, which, 
without the utterance of an untruth, would ren- 
der his departure, if unexpected, not myste- 
rious. 

His cogitations were interrupted by an excla- 
mation from Mr. Farlegh. 

* Bless me! we are entirely forgetting every- 
thing else in ourown affairs. I have never 
asked after my old friend Mr. Fairfax ; tell me, 
is he well? does time make much impression 
on him ?” 

** So little,” replied Cyril, “ that really I never 
think of it. His early hours, regular habits, and 
quiet pursuits prevent wear and tear.” 

«‘T suppose so. Yet he is nearly my age—not 
far from fifty. Poor Fairfax! he was a hand- 
some man once.” 

Cyril thought the sigh with which this was 
uttered uncalled for, and replied, “He is so 
still, sir; and no one would imagine from his 
manners or appearance that he had been so 
long out of the world.” 

«Ah ! indeed! But the inborn, inbred gentle- 
man is a strong plant, not to be choked by the 
vulgar weeds that may start up around it. Well, 
now, to matters nearer home. When shall 
lessons begin? Jessie has had a long holiday, 
and will, I daresay, be glad to resume them.” 

This was the moment Cyril had been nerving 
himself to meet. 

“T am grieved to say,” replied he, “that I 
can remain only long enough to say farewell.” 

«Farewell! echoed both Mr. and Mrs. Far- 
legh in the same breath; “farewell! what! 
really leave us? and why ?” 

In a few words Cyril informed them that he 
was compelled to do so, adding, with a poor 
attempt at a smile : 

* You know, sir, if we cannot control circum- 
stances, they must control us.” 

His manner was so decided, and being, at the 
same time, as calm as they could expect under 
what he did not hesitate to confess was a very 
painful separation, that happily the idea of a 
sudden determination did not occur to them, 
and their good-breeding spared all interroga- 
tions as to reasons which he did not voluntarily 
offer. 

Mr. Farlegh only said, with much earnestness, 
that, if pecuniary considerations influenced him, 
he would make any additional compensation he 
would name. He graciously added that : 

*« Jessie owed more to his instruction than to 
all she had ever previously received.” 

This generosity, at this moment, was too 
ca for Cyril, and he did not immediately 
reply. 

** You are too kind, sir, too kind, to attach so 
much value to my small services. Believe me, 
money should not part us. I have always been 
and am still, perfectly satisfied with what Ihave 
received.” 

* Mrs. Farlegh, too, with much cordiality, ex- 
pressed her regret, her sense of the benefit con- 
ferred on Jessie, and the difficulty of replacing 
his ability and care. 

“Well, if you must leave us, Mr. Ashleigh,” 
said Mr. Farlegh, “we must not consider it a 
final separation; something may bring us to- 
gether again. I shall always be happy to serve 





you in any way that I can, and to testify to your 
faithfulness, and to your correct and becoming 
behaviour in my family during nearly an entire 
year that you have lived with us.” 

At this certificate of character, much the same 
as would have been accorded to any approved 
domestic, it. must be confessed Cyril’s pride 
rebelled. 

The colour returned to his cheek from which 
emotion had driven it; but he forgave the un- 
intentional insult. 

At that moment he could not do otherwise ; 
yet it fixed, as with an iron grasp, into his soul 
the conviction of the scorn with which his love 
would be repulsed; and he blessed Heaven that 
he had not been so weak as to expose himself 
to it. 

He only by a bow returned his acknowledg- 
ments. 

« But you will not leave us immediately ?” 

« To-night, sir,” said Cyril, with a resolution 
for which he was probably indebted to Mr. 
Farlegh’s proposed “recommendation.” “I 
shall walk to town in the evening, for, having 
no luggage to transport, I shall not need to put 
your horses into requisition.” 

This met with much opposition, and it was 
not without reiterated assurances that he really 
preferred it that it was assented to. 

“TI don’t know what Jessie will say to all 
this,’ said Mrs. Farlegh, kindly. “She will be 
much disappointed.” 

Cyril allowed himself no reply, exceptithat, 
“with the progress Miss Jessie had made, she 
would require little direction in future.” 

But, under this quiet exterior, how did ‘his 
heart beat at thought of the parting now so 
near ! 

The striking of the clock announced the ap- 
proach of dinner, and he listened with a sickened 
feeling for her footstep on the stairs. 

But when -assembled at table, instead 
of herself came a whispered message to Mrs. 
Farlegh. é 

“Jessie has a bad headache, my dear, and 
begs to be excused.” 

* A headache !” replied her husband. “I never 
knew her to have one in her life. What has she 
been doing ?” 

“Oh,” said Mrs. Farlegh, innocently, “you 
know she must have had rather an exciting 
scene with Captain Vivian this morning.” 

«True, true,” replied he, laughing, “and ’tis 
but a fair punishment for the heartache she 
gave him. Besides, I daresay she is rather 
ashamed to appear after such a silly business; . 
and well she may be. 

«“ But,” added he, gravely, “it is just as I 
have said; no care, no restraint keeps young 
people in order in these days. Now her 
mother, Mr. Ashleigh, would no more have 
dared so to trifle with a gentleman than she 
would have presumed to laugh in the king’s 
face. I don’t know what we are coming to! 
No respect to age, dignity, nor condition! 
Young people think they may: say, think, do 
anything they please!” 

Mrs. Farlegh took advantage of the first 
pause in her husband’s outpouring, to say: 

“I think, Mr. Ashleigh, I will not tell Jessie 
just now that you are going. She will sleep off 
her headache, I daresay, and be able to bid 
you good-bye.” 

Cyril blessed the headache and the delay, 
devoutly hoping to escape without putting her 
to the test of a farewell. 

In the afternoon, to conceal, if he could not 
check, the feeling that increased as the final 
hour approached, he strolled off into the woods 
that at a short distance screened the house, and 
yielded, when thus in security, to the thoughts 
that oppressed him. 

The past, checkered as it was by conflicts, 
fears, and doubts peculiar to his strange posi- 
tion, had yet had one bright light thrown 
athwart it. 

One exquisite delight had been granted him. 
He had known what it was to love and to be 
loved; and, short as had been the joy, and 
compassed with obstructions, it had repaid him 
for many sorrows. . 
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He would not part with it to secure im- 
munity from all earthly ill. 

But the future, what did that offer? A 
hopeless remembrance of one by whom, if true 
to his sense of right, he must pray to be for- 
gotten. 

«Forgotten! oh, the dreadful import of that 
word ! 

Even in the grave—cold, insensible, dissolv- 
ing—we cannot bear it; it adds the keenest 
pang to death. 

Even in heaven, we crave to be remembered 
on earth! 

What, then, was it to a young heart throb- 
bing with passions newly awakened, with wants 
that would not be denied, conscious of its 
power to enjoy and to create happiness, of its 
own inherent right to it—what was it to such a 
one to set a seal on the fountain of bliss, to 
turn away from hope, to reject love, to pray to 
be forgotten? Yet this Cyril felt to be his 
future. 

Long, long he wandered; revolving every 
circumstance since first he had known Jessie. 
At one moment rebuking his own coldness as 
cruel, the next rejoicing in it as their only 
safety. ' 

Now dwelling on her sweet unconsciousness, 
her ingenious confession, her maidenly dignity 
when aware that it was unsought; and then 
turning to the present, the parting moment. 

The slanting lights that streamed beneath 
the branches, and the long shadows warned him 
to return, and, with indescribable dread, he bent 
his steps towards the house. 

With a,sad longing for one more look he en- 
tered the study by the garden door, and cast a 
glance at every familiar object, as if taking the 
superfluous trouble of fixing’ them indelibly in 
his memory. 

At length his eye fell on the study-table, 
reg among scattered books, lay an unopened 

etter. 

He took it hastily up, the first thought being 
that it was a farewell from Jessie. 

He turned to the superscription. It was 
directed to himself, but not in her own hand. 
He opened it, and the change in his counte- 
nance sufficiently indicated the revulsion in his 
feelings. 

It was as follows: 

“Rash, obstinate young man! Again you 
have perilled yourself and those who ought to 
be even dearer to you. Return without delay to 
the security provided for you, or involve yourself 
in consequences you will for ever repent. 
Obey !”” 

The feelings with which Cyril had been strug- 
gling for hours, now taking another direction, 
burst forth like a tempest. 

He threw the letter on the floor. 

He stamped on it. 

He caught it up, and was about to tear it in 
pieces, when a thought seemed to check him. 

“No!” exclaimed he, “it shall remain till 
the day of reckoning comes. ‘Security provided 
for me! and by whom? Not by him who cast 
me a beggar on the charity of strangers. 
‘Obey! and whom? Not him whose forfeited 
word has no claim on me. Oh, that I could stay 
here and brave him! that honour did not de- 
mand my departure! I would fearlessly en- 
counter his threats. 

“Intolerable! that by going I shall seem to 
act in obedience to commands that I scorn and 
reject. Oh, that I could tell him to his teeth 
that Iam not his slave and puppet, to be con- 
trolled and played as he may please! I, a man, 
competent to be treated like a reasonable being, 
to be thus addressed like a boy or a idiot !” 

Ringing the bell, he inquired of the servant 
who answered it who had left a letter for him ? 

Nobody. 

: Marg no one have entered without his know- 
edge 
o, he had been occupied in or near the hall. 

But the study ? 

! yes, there a person might have entered 
through the garden. 

The servant was too trusty to be suspected of 
collusion, and on farther inquiry the other 
domestics were equally ignorant. 


The tea-bell at this moment summoned him, 
and, compelled to leave the mystery unexplained, 
he obeyed it. 

Mrs. Farlegh, with considerate kindness, had 
ordered an earlier tea than usual, and more 
abundant, in preparation for his long walk ; and 
with trembling steps he entered the room where 
she sat ready to receive him, “for now surely 
he must meet Jessie !”” 

Seating himself, as requested by Mrs. Farlegh, 
he reflected that some little show of natural 
feeling would be allowed on such an occasion, 
and thus both he and Jessie might escape a 
strict construction. 

Mrs. Farlegh proceeded to dispense the good 
things she had ordered, though to little purpose ; 
and, after lamenting that he ate nothing, said, 
in her kindest tone, desirous of softening the 
disappointment to him, “I am so sorry, Mr. 
Ashleigh, that you cannot see Jessie; she is 
really quite indisposed with this very inoppor- 
tune headache, and begs me to bid you good-bye 
for her.” 

No relief could have been greater. 

*«She understands me,” thought Cyril; “she 
forbears to add to my distress by either seeing 
me or questioning my motives. Heaven for 
ever bless her.” 

With this prayer in his heart, and a kind fare- 
well to her on his lips, he rose to take leave, and 
was soon on his way to town. 


Cyril’s unexpected appearance at Meremoor 
excited no small sensation. 


of alarm, saying: 

* Cyril! has anything happened? Our friends 
—are they well ?” 

* Quite so,” replied Cyril, assuming a cheer- 
fulness he could not feel, in order to dissipate 
the uneasiness he had caused. “Quite so, and 
myself, too, or I shall be as soon as Mrs. Pope 
gives me one of her good teas.” .- 

While the housekeeper’s efforts were thus 
directed, Cyril endeavoured still more to assure 
Mr. Fairfax by talking with unconcern of his 
journey, the weather, and other ordinary topics, 
deferring till left to finish the evening with- 
out interruption such explanation as he felt at 
liberty to give. 

The time soon arrived. ; 

**I think,” said he, affectionately taking his 
guardian’s hand, “I think, my dear sir, that I 
have never had a secret from you, and, more- 
over, I believe you have never distrusted my 
word ?”” 

“Never,” replied Mr. Fairfax, earnestly. 
** Never !” 

«© Then I think you will pardon me if I have 
one now, and that you will also continue to trust 
me ?” 

* Yes, without the least question. Yes.” 

“TI thank you, sir. So far I can satisfy you 
that, though I have left the family with no inten- 
tion of returning, my so doing involves no one 
in the least blame. On the contrary, could I 
think it right to be more explicit, I know you 
would approve of what I have done, and be 
satisfied with all concerned.” 

“This shall suffice, Cyril. I ask no more,” 
said Mr. Fairfax. 

Cyril pressed his hand, and they were both 
silent. 

At length, opening his ket-book, Cyri 
drew forth a letter, evhich Se innaed to Mr. 
Fairfax. 

“ That,” said he, “may reconcile you to the 
step I have taken. I know you have some appre- 
hensions from that quarter, and will be glad 
that, by apparent submission, I have avoided 
threatened danger. -I say apparent, because I 
must in truth tell you that the letter had nothing 
to do with my decision. That was formed be- 
fore I received it.” 

** It is extraordinary !” said Mr. Fairfax, after 
reading and returning the letter, “most extra- 
ordinary! How did this letter reach you ?” 

“Like everything from the same source. I 
found it where it had been placed for me in my 
absence. How or by whom I could not dis- 





cover.” 


Mr. Fairfax met him at the door with a look | 


After some reflection Mr. Fairfax continued : 

I do not require to be ‘reconciled,’ as you 
say, to your return; but this does diminish 
any regret I might feel as to the manner of 
it, for I do not deny that I am often troubled 
by the threats you are so willing tobrave. You, 
then, for the present, will, I trust, be content to 
remain here. Thank Heaven! we can be happy 
in spite of the persecutions by which you are 
followed.” 

But Mr. Fairfax was not long in discovering 
that Cyril was not happy. 

The manly cheerfulness worn at first to relieve 
his friend soon disappeared, and, if occasionally 
roused to something like his natural animation, 
it was plainly an effort. 

To such alternations he had been subject ; but 
there was now an air of dejection, very different 
from the fitful moods of previous years, easily 
explained by the irritation of his peculiar condi- 
tion. 

There was nothing to be gained by question- 
ing him. 

The matter, whatever it was, was decided 
now. 

There was no pertubation, no apparent con- 
flict. He occupied himself much as usual; was 
kind to old friends, and more than ever affec- 
tionate to Mr. Fairfax; but a change had come 
over him, the light of hope and youth seemed 


extinguished. 

Mr. Fairfax observed him with the tenderest 
solicitude; and one evening when they were 
alone, Cyril dreamingly gazing at a beautiful 


moon that sent a beam into their room as if “to 
pleasure them,” he approached, and laying his 
hand on his shoulder, said, in a gentle, half- 
playful tone : 

“It is asserted that no man is the better for 
the experience of another ; that each must find 
out the secret of life for himself. Perhaps this 
is so; but the heart, nevertheless, often longs 
to impart what it has learned, and I—I 
would——” 

His voice failed, and, turning away, he left 
the room. 

(To be Continued.) 








DISCOVERY OF A LARGE CAVE NEAR 
THE CASTLE OF PICTUR. 





THERE was some short time ago a discovery 
made on the farm of Pitcur, tenanted by Mr. 
John Grainger, the eminent railway contractor. 
Mr. Grainger some time during the spring of 
this year was ploughing with the steam-plough 
one of his fields to the east of the Castle of 
Pitcur, near the turnpike road leading between 
Dundee and Coupar-Angus, when the plough in 
turning up the soil laid bare a large broad flag- 
stone, This awakened the curiosity of those 
engaged, and on lifting the stone there was dis- 
covered underneath a large open space. 

This being communicated to Mr. Grainger, he 
immediately made arrangements with. Mr. 
George Fisher, contractor, for a search. On 
‘Friday last week, Mr. Fisher, with a staff of 
workmen, proceeded to the spot and made a 
large opening. On clearing away the rubbish 
it was discovered to be a large cave, about from 
seven to eight feet in height, with sides built of 
solid masonry with stones taken, it is supposed, 
from an ancient quarry in the neighbourhood. 
Its full extent has not yet been fully ascer- 
tained ; 60 feet in length has been cleared out, 
its extreme breadth being somewhere about 15 
feet. There are several passages leading into 
the cave from various directions. 

One to the Castle is considered the most im- 
portant, and there can be no doubt from its 
close proximity to .the ancient Castle of Pitcur, 
and its connection therewith, it must have been 
a resort in times of danger. The Castle of Pit- 
cur, the ancient residence of the Lords of Hally- 
burton and Pitcur, was, as may be seen from the 
ruin still standing, ’a place of some note, situated 
in a Pass in the Sidlaw Hills, commanding an 





extensive view of the valley of Strathmore on 
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by the arms, after which: one 
of the black-robed figures actvance sd, and from 
1th the drooping flap 
which sounded wonderfully. like the voice 
of the grand duke: 

* Vain.and thoughtless: mortal, hast thou not 
ision of the court, and-dost thou 
» law? . The pentaliy has been an- 

it is now to be executed. The 


caught him again 


of 


nol 


heard the decis 
now the 


ed, and 


nou kK 


1 
death ! 


— of treason is ” repeated 
the others, in t oues as deep and dismal as they 
uld. comms wd 

“Thou didst ‘hs uve an hour granted thee for 
contemplation and prayer., If thou art not pre- 
d, the fault is thine. It were best for thee 

it thou didst not 1 .. It were foolish to 
make death more terrible > titan it. need be. The 
hour is passed; the. time is come. . Kneel of 
thine own accord, and.no force will be used. 

el!” 

As the last word fell,a chill blast swept 
through the pillared recess, and the tapers upon 
the altar were extinguished; but not long did 
the d re 1ess continu 

As the chill breath passed away a glare of 

ghi stly quality lighted up the place. 

It was like the glow from sulphurous flames, 
giving a di athly aspect to everything upon 


par 
th 


ence it came could not be seen. It was as 
ith the circumjacent atmosphere had become 
itself luminous. 

Then came a deep rumbling sound, as from 
the bowels of the earth, and the lurid light 
grew more and more extensive, rolling athwart 

» crypt in great waves, while the subterranean 
mutte ring grew the volume of distant 
thunder. 

The twain who held the pris soner let go their 

20ld, and started back in oe as. th h im- 
pre ssed on the instant that the work they were 

Iping. to do was the cause ef this dreadful 

] enon. 

black-robed figure, whose voiee had 

led like the voice of Tamcred, though 

t tartled at first, sought to brace himself, and to 
l the other 's to be not afraid. 

When he spoke again his. disguise could serve 
him no more, vor the voice of the Lord of Ravens- 
wald was not to be mistaken when pitched to 
manifest that his 
y aim was to accomplish his purpose upon 
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« Tancred of Ravenswald,” he said, proudly, 
and with undaunted, force 
‘* in-the name; of isticee human at 
ask thee, why.dost thou thus 
What have I done to thee that should call 
such a penalty ?” 

“s Bae se and ungrateful traitor! the cl 
brought ag: thee in fair and open 
gives thee answer good and suficient.. Thou 
didst come. into my easitle a secret enemy. 
Thou didst eat my bread, and drink, my. wine, 
and accept my bed, and didst. then.seek to rob 
me of the dearest treasure Silence 
It was..proved—every .item the charge. 
What ho! Cowards! Cravens! haye you | 
your wits? We will have a triple exécution if 
I be not speedily obeyed !” 

The enraged speaker had. moyed forward, as 
though to put his hand upon ‘the prisoner, when 
the deep rumbling ended in aroar and a cras!l 
that shook the solid pillars around. A moment 
of silence followed the reverberations of the 
thunder-clap,. which was broken by a deep 
loud voice that seemed to issue from tle 
altar. 

“Tancred of Ravénswald! . Beware! Is 
there not blood enough already on thy hands. 
Unnatural brother! blood-stained... monsier, 
base usurper! know that thy race is near its 
close. He whom the, spirits of this place pro- 
tect is beyond thy power of harm. ‘Thou 
been suffered to go thus far that we might see 
and know what was in thy heart. We have 
seen! Itis enough! The scroll is written, and 
thy doom is sealed! Spirits of the just and 
true—Attend !” 

As the voice ceased, another crash, more ter- 
rific than the first, succeeded, and while yet the 
reverberations were shaking wallaud pavement, 
the ghostly glare went su Menly out, and in the 
thick darkness that followed the grand duke 
was seized by powert fuk hands. and hurled upon 

the floor of ro¢k with a force that deprived nim 
of sense, 


* * * * 


Of the ducal party. the second 
figure, which. proved tobe the Baron of 
te nifels » was the first to recover his s 
saw where gee had set down his 
in the distance, and he went and broug 
Tancred was found where he had fallen, 
insensible. 

The others, finding themselves unharmed, 
lifted their heads and looked around. ‘Their 
late prisoner was nowheré to be seen, nor did 
they deem it prudent to search for him. 

Bertram,and Cyprian, with the assistance of 
the man in red, picked up the inanimate form 
of their master, and with Wartenfels in advance 
with the lantern, they made the best of their 
way into less ghostly regions. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


Thus ye live on high, and then 
On the earth ye live again. 


Tun wondrous events of the hour had filled 
Lionel with astonishment and awe, but not with 
fear. 

Instinctively he had felt that powers, unsoen, 
be they what they might, were:to him friendly. 
Por him the dark wngpt hadno terrors. 

He'felt it to be a sacred place, filled 
solemn memories and imfluencts, and if 
were suffered to wander im it spi 
flesh, they were not for him to d 

If they had work of vengeance to do, he 
not one of the selected victims: ; 

So, when the crash had come 
voice addressed the duke, he wa 
and when the second crash and l ‘ 

had followed, he experienced a sense of 1 Set 
and safety, and was prepared to submit to what 
ever poweror influence might be brought to bear 
upon him. 

While the dull reverberations of the te¥rific 
crash were echoing through the arching yaults 
our hero was taken by the arms and hurriedly 
led away. 


with 
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No word was spoken, nor could his eyes he- 
hold anything, yet it seemed to him as though 
two men conducted him, so, if they went clear 
of obstructions, he could not well stumble. 

A little more pain than there was need of 
was given to his injured arm, but he did not 
complain ; however, after a little time, an in- 
voluntary gasp of distress, accompanied by a 
corresponding inyoluntary twitehing of the pain- 
ful limb, gave his conductors @ suilicient hint, 
and the hold upon. that side . was: quickly, 
changed. 

On he went, with swift. steps, through».total | 
darkness—it seemed to him a long, lomg dis- |; 
tance—until finally they stoppedsamad "he hands 
were removed from his: arms. 

He waited to hear a voice. 
should at least receive.a word of caution, or of 
direction—but not a 

He did not hear departing steps, and yet. he: 
knew that he was alone. 

There was a sense of utter solitude not to be 
mistaken. 

Where he was he knew not, nor could he feel 
what was near’at hand, for his arms were still 
pinioned. 

But he was not to remain long in suspense. 
Before he could a his thoughts for any 
well-directed utterance of query or complaint, 
a light appeared im the distance, in the soft 
rays of which the tomb: of Godfrey could: be 
plainly seen, and very shortly afterwards human 
beings appeared from” area the surrounding 
cloom, and as they came nearer he recognised 
Father Clement in the tall, commanding figure 
that walked in front. There were four others 
with him, two or three of whom earried lighted 
lanterns. 

The emotion with which the old monk caught 
our hero’s hand, and pressed it in a long and 
ardent embrace, spoke of something deeper and 
stronger than common friendship. 

There was that in the aged face, in the still 
clear bright eyes, in the slightly quivering lip, 
and in the changeful colcur, from the pallor of 
dread. to the warm flush of grateful joy and 
jubilation—there was something in it all which 
gave the youth to feel that he hada rest, safe 
and sure, in that stout heart. 

‘And as the. monk now advanced, with out- 
stretched hands, his eyes gleamed through rich 
moisture, and. his face was eloquent. 

He put forth his hands, but Lionel could not 
return the embrace. 

«“My son!. My son! Thank Him and the 
holy saints,for this! Oh, thou hast cause for 
deepest gratitude to the watchful spirits that 
set thee free. from Tancred’s power. We, who 
are now with thee, were on our way to watch 
and wait, néver dreaming that the monster 
would attempt so soon to put his awful plan into 
-execution. We should have been too late; but, 
thank Heaven! the guardian spirits of the crypt 
were informed !” 

«Dear: father,” said Lionel, after the bond 
bad been removed from his arms, “wilt thou 
not'answer me frankly and trustfully? Were 
the powers that set me free really disem- 
bodied ?” 

“Does that thought give thee concern at such 
a time, my son ?” 

“ Ah, good father, thou mayest not sec.all 
the thoughts that flow from the wondrous cir- 
eumstance. They are not all of the curious 
mould.” 

“TI ean believe thee, my son; and in time 
thou shalt be fully informed. The time will 
come, I trust, when it will be thy right to 
démand explanation ; but that time is not yet. 
And now, first, I think thine arm is injured 2” 

“A slight hurt, and somewhat painful.” 

“ Did they do it?” 

“No. Ifell. In my narrow prison chamber, 
early in the day Theard the blast of a trumpet 
atone of the gates. I built a stand by which 
to reach the’ embrasure, and it gave way be- 
neath me; but not, however, until I had seen 
our good and trusty Rupert, ‘with his comrades, 
turned away with information that the duke 
had left the castle, and that I had not returned 


Ho scppiansil teed 


‘himself, less than a year ago. 


« Ay,” cried Clement, ‘“‘and it was the re- 
port of Rupert that gave us to comprehend 
your danger. But we waste time here. Let us 
on to. the abbey, where we may find safe pro- 
tection, and where your arm may be cared for. 
And, my son, your presence is required for an- 
other matter. Come.” 

The way was taken which our hero had 
threaded once before—to the chapel, and thence 
to the abbey—and from the chapel back to the 
efypt no trace was left by which mortal man 
onsarh tell that human feet had traversed the 


ent. 

| Tn a ioe room connected with the large re- 

foctony avere Rupert and Jasper, who, when 
(saw their young master, were so overcome 
Weythat they wept aloud. 

'Thoyswere both of them, from their long us 
iat woodtraft and the dangers of the chase, w ell 
hwersed inthe healing art, and in their tender, 
iteving hands Lionel’s arm was soon placed in a 
| mending way; and while they were swathing 


‘te limb, when it' had been sufficiently 
bathed, Master- Kenneth made his appear- 
ance. 


And then there was another scene of rejoic- 
ing;‘and when our hero had resumed his doublet 
he had to sit down and tell the story of his 
adventures in the Castle of Ravenswald. 

Father Clementhad foreseen that he would be 
questioned by his followers, and had given him 
full permission to exercise his own judgment in 
telling the story. 

On the present. occasion Lionel knew with 
whom he was i knew them for friends 
tried and irue—and he hesitated not to trust 
them with all the cireumstances. 

He told how he had found himself a prisoner 
in the castle—how he had been called before 
the grand duke, and a few of his sworn tools, 
and put on trial for what they were pleased to 
call treason ; and he told the items of the charge, 
and the summing up of the duke. At this point 
old Jasper spoke : 

“Upon my life,” he said, shaking his head 
seriously, “‘ the circumstances were sadly against 
you, my master. Had the sentence of the 
court been submitted to the judgment of the 
emperor, and the evidence set forth as it ap- 
peared on trial, he could not have reversed 
it. Oh, the tyrant had you in his clutches most 
completely.” 

«« Ay,” responded Rupert, “and blessed be.the 
power that interposed.” 

«Do you know what that interposing power 
was ?” asked Lionel. 

IT can guess,” answered the forester. “I 
know what spirits haunt that old crypt, and I 
know that they have no.friendship for ‘Rancred ; 
but I know no more.” 

Yes,” went on Lionel, “it was those spirits 
set me free.” 

And he told the strange story as it had ap- 
peared to him. 

His hearers listened almost breathlessly to 
the end, and when all had been told there were 
many and various conjectures touching the mys- 
terious portions of the narrative, in which latter 
Rupert took no part. 

In the. end, however, when they had become 
lost in. the wild entanglement of their own 
fanciful propositions, the old forester was directly 
appealed. to. 

“Rupert,” said Kenneth, “you know some- 
thing of this matter. You were used to this 
forest in the other years, and visited the Castle 
of Ravenswald during the reign of the noble 
Godfrey. Will you not tell us what you have in 
mind of the matter?” 

“You would ask me,” queried the old man, 
thoughtfully, “what I know of the mysterious 
sounds and appearances in the old crypt of the 
castle ?” 

“ Yes—that is it, exactly.” 

* Well; continued Kupert, with a slow move- 
ment of the. hands as though he would shake 
from them all responsibility, ‘‘ I know nothing— 
comparatively nothing. ionly know that cer- 
tain things are. 

“The first real appearance was to Tancred 
Before that there 
had been strange sounds, and men had seen 





from my wandering.” 





419 
ghostly forms flitting to and fro in the dim ob- 
security; but at the time of which I speak, 'an- 
cred, in company with two of his knights—one 
of whom was Sir Kotzling (and from him I had 
the story)—were down one evening in the 
crypt. 


«They had gone down upon hearing a ree 
port thatthe figure upon the tomb of Godfrey 
had been broken. ‘They found the tomb intact 
and were upon the point of turning away whe n 
a clap of thunder shook the ponderous rocks, 
and in the midst of a lurid glow of ghostly 
light, directly by the side of the tomb, appeared 
the form of a powerful knight, clad in armour 
from top to toe. 

**His casque was of burnished gold, with a 
vizor of the same metal completely covering the 
face; but the presence spoke, and it claimed to 
be the voice of Godfrey ; and its speech was of 
solemn warning’ to the duke. 

With a cry of horror Tancred sank upon the 
pavement—sank down low and grovelling—and 
when his’ companions had lifted him up the 
apparition was gone. 

* And since thattime the same awful presence 
hag made its appearance in different parts of 
the eastle, but always within the confines of the 
old keep. 

« The -vesult has been that Tancred dares not 
visit'that part of his castle alone and never in 
the: night. The old hall is disused, and the 
chambers.of the donjon unoccuppied by those 
who know the truth. 

“Thus much Kotzling has told me, and you 
eam follow up the subject as well as One 
thing is:evident: The powers, be they what they 
may, that have frightened the grand duke from 
the erypt, are those which have so signally 
interposed im behalf of right and justice to-day. 
Tt is not for me to say “what th “y may be, or 
what they may not be. There are in this strange 
world of ours, and running through the lives of 
many of us, powers and principles entirely be- 
yond our comprehension. 

“Tf you tell me that you cannot account for 
such thing ss, I will tell you in return that you 
cannot account for the simplest form of life on 
earth. 

“If you tell me these things are mysterious, 
I will ask you to solve for me the mystery of the 
lightning that rends our mountains, and the 
loud thunder that shakes the earth. If you tell 
me they are beyond belief, I will tell you that 
the wonderful phenomena of nature all about 
us would be beyond the belief of him who wit- 
nessed them for the first time. It is only the 
absolute necessity of believing that leads much 
of our faith. 

* Our reason is powerless in the presence of 
Omnipotence. We can only bow our heads, and 
believe because we cannot successfully dispute. 
If there can be found a natural solution of the 
mystery, Heaven seud that we may live to know 
it!” 

«© Amen !” pronounced Lionel; and Kenneth 
and Jasper echoed the sentiment. 

The speech of the old forester had produced a 
powerful effect, and the subject was dropped, 
each seeming to feel that it would be sacrilege 
to reopen it. 

Before any subject’ for further conversation 
had been brought forward, refreshments were 
served in the refectory, and when these had 
been pariaken of, Father Clement again made 
his appearance. 

Lionel had not seen him until now since their 
separation immediately after arrivine. 

Our here o’s first impulse was to inquire 





> afte or 


the Lady Mary, which he had not cared to do 
at a time when it might have seemed out of 
place 


The friar smiled benignly as he gave reply that 
the maiden was safe and well, 

« And,” he added, with a peculiar twinkle of 
the eye, ‘‘she seems much happier since being 
assured that you are once more saie beneath our 
roof. Poor child! she was sadly cast down and 
grieved when told of your misfortune. Very 
foolishly one of the sisters, not knowing what 
was in the lady’s heart, broke to her the “intelli- 
gence.” 

Lionel caught the old man by thearm. His 
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eyes were bright with a new light, and his cheeks 
were aglow. 

The temptation was too strong to be resisted. 
And, furthermore, he could not divest himself 
of the feeling that the friar had, from the first, 
behaved as though he wished to thrown him and 
Mary together. 

In fact he had done so. And now he had in- 
troduced the subject in a manner significant of 
ulterior purposes. 

**Father Clement, I do not think you would 
trifle with me. You must know enough of the 
human heart, in its youthful freshness and 
warmth of impulse, to krfow that I could not 
have seen that beautiful being, and listened to 
her sweet voice, and bathed in the sunlight of 
her bright smiles, without feeling emotions 
deeper and stronger and more pervading than 
those of mere passing friendship. 

** You tell me she was made happy in knowing 
of my welfare. Can you give me hope that I 
may win her priceless love >—and, if that be 
won, that I may win her hand? Pardon me if 
I am impetuous, or if I seem to speak hastily, 
but I must know if the love I find bursting into 
flame in my own heart be hopeless. If it be, 
then I shall know how to guide my steps in the 
future.” 

“My dear boy,” said the monk, with paternal 
familiarity and fondness, “you need not run 
away from the lady. If you love her I think 
you may safely tell her so; and if she loves you 
in*return, and will consent to be your wife, 
I know not why the union should not be con- 
summated.” 

**Oh! good father :” 

“In short, my son,” Clement added, more 
seriously, and ina tone of grave solemnity, “I 
know not why I should not confess the whole 
truth in the outset. The lady has been already 
informed, and she bore up under the blow 
grandly. I will tell you on condition that you 
do not push me with questions beyond the in- 
formation I am free to give of my own ac- 
cord.” 

“Ts it more mystery, good father ?” 














[THE LAW OF THE TYRANT.} 


“That must be as you estimate it. I heard 
the last of Rupert’s speech, a short time since, 
and he spoke wisely. There is enough of mys- 
tery in every life, and in all life, to engage one’s 
whole attention if he chose to give his thoughts 
solely to the things which he could not compre- 
hend. There may be, in what I shall tell 
you, something of mystery, and if you fear 
to bear the burden, I will not impose it upon 
you.” 

“Pardon. me, good father! I did not mean 
to complain—far from it. Tell me what you 
have to tell. Itis of Mary you would speak— 
Mary of Ravenswald ?” ° 

So she has been called, but Ravenswald is 
not yet her title, for we know that Tancred is 
not her father.” 

« And you know her true parentage ?” urged 
Lionel. 

The monk returned him a look of stern re- 
proof. 

**My son, do not pain me unnecessarily. If 
Ihave been made the custodian of important 
secrets, be sure I shall keep them until I may 
surrender the charge with honour, and in good 
faith. Canst thou not be conteat with that 
which I can cheerfully confide to thee ?” 

An expression of shame was upon the 
youth’s handsome* face. He took the old 
man’s hand, and, in earnest, humble tones im- 
plored: 

** Good father, Iam beside myself with doubt 
and impatience. My feelings have been 
strangely wrought upon, and my heart has been 
sadly bruised. Once moreI cry thee mercy! 
Pardon me this offence, and I will not offend 
again.” 

“ Heaven give thee rest, my son, and may the 
blessed angels bring thee peace and comfort! I 
will tell thee that which I had in mind when I 
first spoke. I said that thou mightst seek the 
hand of the Lady Mary if it was thy wish. Now, 
tell me, frankly and truthfully, is thy heart 
thus inclined ?” 





“Oh, good father, canst thou seriously ask me 
the question? Is my heart thus inclined? Ah, 
I know now what it is to love—what it is to 
have the heart bound up in another—to feel 
that life can be never more blessed save in the 
companionship of the one chosen being whose 
fate must henceforth be united with my own. 
It seems to me—and I speak from sincere con- 
viction—that my life would be from this time 
aimless if the hope of winning the love 
and the faith of that pure heart were denied 
me. 

“TI know that my knowledge of her has been 
the growth of buta few short hours, but we 
both know how often the destiny of a life is de- 
cided by the event of an instant. My heart has. 
gone forth in yearning, prayerful love to the 
air lady, and I should feel a chill like the touch 
of the death-spell if I thought I might never 
take her to my bosom, and hear the music of 
confession from the whispering of her own dear 
lips !”’ 

“My son,” said Clement, with visible emo- 
tion, “I can believe you. Though my vows 
hold me aloof from such love, and though my 
weight of years may have laid at rest the 
ardour of youth, yet I can sympathise with you; 
and, moreover, I can fully appreciate the in- 
stinct which has led you to love that blessed 
girl. 

«Your instincts do not mislead you. I know 
that she is all that is true and pure and good. 
Her heart is tender as the heart of an infant, 
and yet as firm and strong as the heart of a 
saint. She is gentle and mild, yet brave and 
loyal. 

** He who wins her love will have won a trea- 
sure above all price; and the winning of her 
hand may be deemed a crown of glory for any 
man. And nowI will tell you of the secret— 
and I tell it because I would have you. know 
why I have suffered youto be brought under 
the influence of her bright smiles. 


(To be Continued.) 
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BOUND TO THE TRAWL. 


By the Author of “Clytie Cranbourne,” “ The 
Golden Bowl,” “ Poor Loo,” etc. 


iin 


CHAPTER XV. 


“T am HIS FATHER.” 


Henceforth I’ll bear 
Affliction till it do cry out itself 
Enough, enough, and die. SHAKESPEARE. 

As Colonel Chartres and Percy drew near the 
end of their search their minds were too full for 
them to utter any but the most necessary obser- 
vations. 

To talk about any subject but the one upper- 
most in the thoughts of each seemed but an 
idle and useless effort, while something, a dread 
of they knew not what, kept them silent on that 
one topic just as one holds their breath and walks 
on tip-toe past the room where our loved ones 
lie dead or dying. 

_For strange as it may seem, having had no 
hint of Basil’s reputed crime or possible fate, 
neither of his kinsmen who came to meet and 
claim him really in their hearts expected to meet 
him face to face. 

“He may be away in the smack,” thought 
his father. 

“ Most likely he has fallen overboard, or met 
with some mishap that has proved fatal,” sur- 
mised his cousin, and therefore neither would 
have been surprised at sweet Katie Jessop’s 
repetition of the name of “ Basil Rossburn,” 
had not her countenance expressed such a 
terrible mixture of horror and terror. 





“Yes, Basil Rossburn,” reiterated Colonel | Miss 


Chartres, with eager impatience and some 
alarm. Is he here? Answer me quickly, girl, 
I _ his father. 

_But the girl’s fright and dismay, instead of 
diminishing, increased. ij 
A horror over which she had no control seized 





[BECOGNISED. ] 


her, with eyes dilated, with mouth half open, 
her face pale as marble, and blue veins marking 
her temples, she started back, and giving them 
no answer, she half staggered towards her aunt, 


saying : 

“ Basil’s father wants him.” 

So startling was the announcement that even 
Miss Topsam’s equanimity was upset; casting 
one sternly reproachful glance at her persistent 
suitor as though he, in some way or other, were 
the cause of this anxiety, she drew her gaunt 
figure up to its full height, and strode to the 
door where the two men stood. 

** Come in,” she said, shortly, taking stock of 
them, and deciding rapidly in her mind that she 
liked the elder one best. 

* This is Captain Growler’s house, isn’t it?” 
asked Percy Rossburn, who was the calmer of 
the two; “the young lady who opened the door 
didn’t seem to understand, us.” 

“She ain’t a lady, but an honest man’s 
daughter, and this ain’t the place to talk of 
such matters; you asked for Basil Rossburn, 
didn’t you ?” 

“Yes, we——’ 

*“ Then come in,” ery O 

And as they obeyed her and came into the 

resence of Mr. Robert Crabtree, she waved her 
d towards her long suffering lover, and as 
an introduction, said : 

* That’s the man that found him guilty when 
the poor lad’s been murdered !” 

“«‘ Murdered !” 


And Colonel Chartres reeled, and but that 
be nephew caught him in his arms, would have 

en. 

As it was, they laid him gently on the hearth- 
rug—the room could not boast of couch or 
carpet, and Katie got water and vinegar, while 
iss Topsam loosened his coat, ordering Percy 
to rub the old gentleman’s hands. . 

Feeling that this was no time for wooing, 
and that his present position was, to say the 
least of it, uncomfortable, Mr. Crabtree, think- 
ing himself unnoticed in the attention paid to 
the unconscious stranger, was moving gently 








and softly towards the door, when Miss Meg 
Topsam’s eye detected and as it were trans- 
fixed him. 

** Sneeking away ashamed of your work ?” she 
asked, with a sneer, at which the dignity and 
independence of the British juror asserted 
itself, and, assuming an air of wounded virtue, 
he retorted : 

“No, Miss Topsam, I only did my duty and 
acted according to law; ’twas the verdict of 
twelve men, not of one I will ask you to remem- 
ber, Miss Meg.” 

“The verdict of twelve idiots!” with wither- 
ing contempt; “ but don’t stand there looking 
like a fish in a fit, come and pull the gentle- 
man’s boots off and rub his feet; you ought to 
be glad to undo some of your precious handi- 
work.” 

“T don’t see how it’s my work; but Ill be 
glad to do anything to please you, Meg;” and 
he went and knelt down at Colonel Chartres 
feet, pulled off his boots, and rendered what 
little assistance he could in reviving him. 

The stricken soldier was breathing, had 
opened his eyes, and was beginning to ask 
where he was and what had happened, when 
the door unceremoniously opened, and in walked 
Captain Growler. 

“Holloa! what’s up now,” he asked, “no- 
body washed ashore, is it? Why,” as he ap- 
proached and looked at the half conscious 
parent who looked so feebly at him ; “it’s young 
Rossburn’s father or grandfather ; and who are 
you, sir ?” 

This to the young barrister. 

“My name is Rossburn,” replied Percy, as 
he rose to his feet. 

“And my name’s Growler—Chris Growler— 
Cap’n Growler as some calls me. I’m skipper 
of this craft, and what may you do here ?” 

«‘T think I should like to talk with you alone 
for a few minutes, Mr. Growler,” replied the 
young man, in his calm deliberate voice, as 
though he were just soothing and helping on a 
witness beford badgering him ; and he glanced 
around looking for a parlour or second living 
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‘uncle's face, in which 
slowly ret urning, then 
Li m, who woes led her head, saying in 
wer to his unspoken question : 
« Yes, we'll take care of him,” and without 
evena glance at pretty Katie, he took up his 
hat and followed her uncle. 
When he returned an hour later with his 
ugh but kind-hearted companion, he found 
lonel Chartres seated in the captain’s arm- 
hair with Miss Topsam on one \side- of the 
e elde rly, 
than usual upon her face, and with the suspiciom { 
of tears about her eyes, and sweet Katie Jessop, 
kneeling and half leaning against the arm of 
the chair, on the other. 
“And there never could be.# better boy than 
2 asil was,” Percy just heard her-smy, “and I 
m’t believe he is dead! 1 dreamed of him poe 
nigihpdeaé despond ; if he everis found 
will be proud of him, and he is so like you 
the likeness frightened me.” 
Sweet soothing flattery, helping ‘the stricken 
to survive what otherwise witst ae 
been his death blow. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


COLONEL CHARTRES FINDS A LITT COmPORT- 
If thou dost ill the joy fades, netthe, paiuss 


if well the pain doth fade, tite —. 
Hervznr. 


Percy Rosssurn returned te town next day,. 
urgent co srams demanding. his. inmmediate 
presence, but Colonel Chartresremained behind, 
a singular fascination chaining him to the spot 
where his son had lived, and that must certainly, 
he believed, hold the secret thread that could 
unravel the mystery that surrounded his fate. 

Katie Jessop, too, though unconsciously both 
to herself and to him, was another and power- 
ul reason-for his continued presence. 

There was something so unusual and sympa- 
thetic in the girl’s nature; she entertained such 
a warm and appreciative friendship for his son, 
that she seemed never tired of talking of the 
boy’s truth, or generosity, or talent, and kindli- 
ness of heart. 

And the old man who had been in so many 
sharp struggles, where life and honour were at 
stake; who had known somuch of sorrow, and 
yet had tasted to the full for a brief time the 
sweets of happiness, felt himself drawn irresist- 
ably to this maiden, and more than once enter- 
tained the romantic idea of adopting her in 
place of the child he had lost. 

Not that he gave utterance tothis desire even 
Miss TYopsam, but he ,ssured that severe 
spinster that he should ever be grateful to her 
the kind feeling with which. she regarded 
y, andihat it would give him most sincere 
sure to be of use with purse or influence, 
s he possessed, to her or any member of 
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cost him nothing, neitiier did it, but his 
ship cid not take the form of words only, for : 
ome (Paisley) shawl, Miss Topsam pte 
ume down from London in some luggs for 
the colont l, a ni l was presented to that lady, and 
it was not till many months after, when she 
wore to church a the d 
she go from,.tha discovered it to 

Indian, and worth from one to two hundred 
guineas. 

It is. sad. to relate that from this time forward, 
the shawl, instead of being a pleasure, was. a 
terrible burden to her, and she seriously medi- 
tated upon either asking the colonel to take it 
back and give her something less costly, or of 
sending it to the bank, as she would have done 
so much plate for security. 

There were reasons against either plan, how- 
ever; the first would give the donor pain, the 
second would probably ensure the rum of the 
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+ etitdie in question since she had heard 
‘all valuables were placed in the cellars of a 


« Nasty damp places,” as she observed, with 
discust, so the shawl was folded up in paper, 
linen and lavender, never worn, and only 
occasionally leoked at, being reserved foran im- 
portant event which might one day arrive, when 
Miss Topsam sheuld change her name and place 
of residence. 

But to return to\our colonel. 

He had given the shawi to Miss Topsam, some 
pieces of tussore, muslin and Indian fabric, none 
of them, ‘seeming costly to Katie, and for him- 
self he had taken. fodgines in an old-fashioned 
house where the wooms were large and hand- 
sonie, and the furniture old and shabby, though 
it had once like. himself known younger and 
brighter here, in view of the wide long 
stretch of fiat sand and the expanse.of seas. 
bounded only by the horizon, Colonel 
took up his. abode. 

Ne one‘imew who-he was or whence he'came, 
cave Captain Growler’s family and Mr. Rohert 
Crabtree; and for the silence of the latter in-. 
dividual, Miss Meg Topsam, after having det 
livered her orders to her swain, pledged.her-. 
self. 

So the man who had fought and bled under am 


had been one of patience—for some “— some 
gleam of hope, or some confirmation of despair 
conmeerning his missing son. 

None came. 

He heard men talking on the quay, tite’ 
the jetty, fracmentsof conversation watted 
groups of fishermen, and despite the verdict 
‘from the twelve inteliigent jurymen, the opinion 
was general that Rossburn had been-thein- 
tended victim, not the perpetrator of the 
crime. 

A melancholy consolation, though soothing in 
its way, for much ashe felt he loved him, the 
boy was but an idea, a sentiment in the colonel’s 
life. 

He had never seen him; it was but wititin 
the last few days or weeks at farthest, that con- 
firmation of his wife having given birth to # 
living child had been afforded, therefore, pain- 
ful as was the shoek he-had received, it. was not 
so bad as though the lad had been: his com- 
panion and he had seen and known him. 

For even his offspring’s disposition ‘and 
appearance were like an unknown land to the 
father, and he was never.tired of hearing Katie 
Jessop talk .of- Basil, while she on her part 
seemed to linger with sad affection upon the 
subject, as though talking of him brought ‘the 
boy back or near to them. 

“You were very fond of myson ?” the veteran, 
asked, one day. 

«Yes, very,” replied the girl. 

She might have added: “as a brother,” 
she did not. 

Katie.had not learnt to make that distinction 
yet, though the time was but too surely approach- 
ing, when love would come and take possession 
of her poor little heart, and teach her'to feel 
the intense happiness and harrowing misery 
which in a greater or, lesser.degrée is the heri- 
tage of all her earthly sisterhood. 

Unconscious of* approaching danger, ‘with 
just one little pang now and ‘again, as she 
thinks of a stranger who to her mind isthe most 
perfect specimen of manly beauty, the sensation 
is still too vague to seem to have in it amy ele- 
ments of danger, and had she never seen him 
again, it would in the course of time have’ been 
idealised and he would have rankéd among*her 
heroes, of whom all derived from books, she had 
many. 

Bat the weird sisters had marked Katie 
Jessop out for great suffering, to ‘be purified 
and made strong - thereby perhaps, but the cup 
held to her lips must be quaffed to the very 
dregs, and there can be no escape. 

The girl’s education was a subject which in- 
terested her new friend, and he was both pleased 
and surprised to discover how farabove the ave- 
rage of her age and station she was in culture 


but 





and learning. 


Indian sun settled dowm here on this cold; 
easterly coast, waiting patiently—his whole life 


‘Mr. Herbert, the curate, ae gives me a 
lesson once a week, and directs me what I am 
to read or prepare by the next time he 

gave me all these books,” she said, one day, 
openin g an old box which her aunt had « »vered 
with a cushion and a piece of chintz to look 
like an ottoman. ‘“ He told me they once be- 
longed to a nephew of his who died, and hoe 
thought they were better than new ones for me, 
because I should not be afraid to use them. 
Wasn’t it kind of him ?” 

“Very.” 

**And I gave Basil one or two,” she went on, 
“the one,” with a shudder, “thatwas found on 
the boat all stained was a present ‘from me; he 
thought more of it than anything élse he had. 
He wouldn’t have left it behind if He could have 
helped it, would he?” 

“Certainly not. And could he read it—well, 
I-mean. It was a book of poetry, wasn’t it?” 

“Oh, yes; it was Macauley’s of Ancient 
‘Rome; and you should have: ‘him read, if 
Was beautiful. I taught him,” with a blush, 
“but he soon got ahead of me.” 

*“Indeed; how did you teach ‘him ?” 

«Well; we hadn’t much time, you know,” 
en the girl, confidentially, “and sometimes the 

trawler was outfor weeks together, but when 
“wicle and Baail were honte, that was after 
George Crabtree went away, uncle, often went 
out, and then I gave Basil lessons in reading 
aloud, and Aunt Meg listened to us. Mr. 
Herbert gives me lessons im eloeution, and 
teaches me about. inflections, and the rise and 
fall of the voice, and that kind of thine, and I 
used to remember it'to teach Basil. Auntie said 
it was good practice.” 

“Your aunt was fond of my boy also; she 
seemsa very estimable woman.’ 

“She is, imdeed; she pretends to-be rough 
and ebrupt,but no one can be more kind or 
gentle or toving than Auntie Meg. I shall be 
very sorry when she gets married and leaves 
us.” 

“ Married !’ repeated the soldier, in surprise, 
his ideas of matrimony being connected with 
| young and; pretty women ; ‘‘surely there is.no 
danger of that !” 

« Ah! there you are mistaken. I heard her say 
only yesterday that constant dtoppine'will wear 
away a stone, and then I knew that Mr. Crab- 
tree’s suit was not hopeless, but it will be very 
}dreadful for uncle.and.me when she goes. I[ 
‘sometimes think it is on our account that ‘she 
continues to say *no.’” 

“Well, you, must come and take care of me, 
and be my little’ daughter, if your aunt gets 
married, will:you ?” 

«“T am going to ‘be a teacher in a school,” 
gravely. “It’s what I’m working for. I want 
toearn my living, for I can’t always be a, vurden 
on my uncle, andI wish to’ do good to others, 
and as a teacher I could, you know”—a bright 
flash coming over her fair face. 

““Yés,” returned her companion, gravely, 
“but you would also be doing good by taking 
‘care of me.” 

« But I couldm’t teach you anything; for you 
know more than I ever shall, and you are not 
very old; so that you can take care cf. your- 
self.” 

“No, but I could take care of: you, and if you 
were my adopted dang hher; you would not have 
to work, and you coulddress and have the com- 
panionship’ of refined and educatied:women. LE 
have one little niece with whom: I know you 
would soon be friends.” 

Katie shook her head. 

*T:should like to know. your niece,”) she re- 
plied ; “ but it’s my business in life to work,-not 
to play and to dress like afine lady, when I’m 
not born one: they would only look down upon 
me and despise me, and:lam as proud as they 
are, perhaps more so. No, if ever I do: leave 
home, sir, perhaps you will help meto geta 
situation to teach m a school.” 

«I will, without doubt, Katie; you must -al- 
ways look upon me as‘a friend or .a father, and 
write to me if you are in any difficulty or 
trouble; I am thinking of returiing to town in 
a few days. Tecan learn nothing here about my boy, 
and the monotony of the place wearies me; be- 
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sides, I want. to consult. my nephew, and he is 
too busy to come down to, me, so I must go to 
him.” 

“What is your nephew?” asked the girl, 
curiously.. ‘ What does he do to-be so busy ?” 

Colonel Chartres explained some of the duties 
and position of a barrister. 

« And is. it. the hard work that has made his 
hair grey ?” was the next question. 

“Qh, no; most of his family become prema- 
turely grey.” 

“His family ; has he a mother, or sister, 
or——” she paused. 

But the old gentleman took up her question 
innocently enough, as he said: 

« No, he has no near female relations, and he 
is not marricd—not yet, at least.” 

“Not yet,” thought the girl, with something 
like a sigh; “perhaps he is going to be.” 

She did not give utterance to the suspicion, 
however, for what concern was it of hers ? 

He was a gentleman, and might one day rank 
with the proudest.in the land, while she was a 
poor, ignorant little girl, belonging to hard work- 
ing people, one whose life was to be one of toil— 
mental or physical, and who had been taught by 
her clear-headed, straightforward aunt. that 
while it was the duty of every human being to 
do the best they could for themselves, so that 
they did it honestly and conscientiously, it was, 
on the other hand, little less than a crime to 
ape a position to which one was not entitled by 
birth or education, or to entertain vain, unrea- 
sonable desires that could never be realised. 

And as she thus mused sadly, and in silence, 
walking over the soft sands with her time and 
sorrow-beaten companion, she lifted up her eyes 
and saw afar off a man coming towards her. 

Ai first he only slightly excited her curiosity, 
then, as he eame nearer, her cheek flushed, her 
blue eyes became darker, while a new light 
glowed in them, and she said, with suppressed 

xcitement, in a low tone: 

“Please, sir, the gentleman—your nephew is 
coming ; he is just there; don’t you see him ?” 

“* Of course; how sharp your eyes.are, Katie,” 
and Colonel Chartres walked briskly forward to 
meet, Percy Rossburn, while Katie, feeling 
strangely uncomfortable and out of place, half 
turned and walked down towards. the sea. 

But she ,was*not thus to escape; for as she 
turned aside to avoid her fate, he followed and 
overtook her. 





CHAPTER XVIL 
“ PIVE HUNDRED POUNDS EEWARD.” 


Enow’st thou not when love invades the soul 
That all her faculties receive his chains ? 
That reason gives her sceptre to his hand, 
Ox culy struggles to be more enslaved. 
. S. Jomnsox. 


«Miss Karrn. What makes the girl run 
away from me?” 

Greeting and question both came from Percy 
Ressburn,,' though the latter. was. mental, and 
Katie, restraining a great inclination to take to 
her heels and run, turned, and with a glowing 
face and timid eyes encountered the keen, scru- 


‘tinising gaze of the young barrister. 


*« How do you do,” she managed to articulate, 
while he took her hand, looked at her, and for 
the first time discovered that-she was exceed- 
ingly pretty. 

Rether young, but that was a fault that she 
would grow out of ; unformed too, for English 
girls at.seventeen, despite. the supposed charim 
of that age, as a rule lack, the grace and round- 


ness of movement, and outline which a few 


years later come to them.as women. 

In Katie's. case there was all the promise of 
physical and mental perfection, just as the rose 
bud carries in its folds what shall one day be 
the queen of the garden, and Perey Rossburn, 
gifted with some imagination, though he devoted 
himself to the study of the law, saw, or thought he 
saw, in her possibilities which, to a speculative 
mind, always offer a » greater attraction than eer- 
tainties. 

Meanwhile ‘eae are standing on the sand, 
which is damp, the colour is deepening on the 





girl’s face, making her dark blue eyes luminous 
as stars under their black lashes, and it is asen- 
sation of relief to her when Colonel Chartres 
approaches and joins in the conversation. 

“Yes, I.go to town in a few days,” he is say- 
ing,‘ but Ishall come back again, often perhaps 
and meanwhile Percy has, after think 
matter over,.and talking with men skiliul in 
hunting out,the perpetrators of crime, come. to 
the same conclusion as your auni, that the 
fellow George Crabtree murdered the poor boy. 
who was found dead, and perhaps—with a 
gasp—killed my son.” 

“ Yes,” shuddered Katie; and she looked 

about apprehensivelyas though dreading George 
psi ng might be near, for in some strange 
vay she never felt safe from his presence. 

“He has done something to frighten you,” 
said Perey, sternly, his dark eyes fixed upon her 
as though he dared her to deny it. 

“Yes,” she admitted, reluctantly, while her 
cheeks lost their deep colour, and became 
white. ‘He frightened me very much one day, 
but Basil came in time, that was, I fear, why 
George hated him. But uncle knows about it ; 
after this dreadful murder happened. I told 
auntie and she made me repeat it to him. I 
should have told it at the inquestif Basil had 
been there and in danger.” 

She had become unnerved and trembling, 
Ever since Basil’s disappearance.and poor little 
Charlie’s death she had never felt safe from 
George Crabtree. 

In the middle of the night she would wake up 
shrieking, believing he was at her bedside about 
to murder her, and when the wind was high 
and rustled, or shrieked and howled round their 
little house, she felt that the murderer was 
abroad, peering in through. the shutiers or lying 
in wait for some opportunity of adding her to 
the list of his victims. 

Perceiving how the subject agitated her, 
Percy dropped it, observing that as he must 
return to town that same night, he would call 
and have a few minutes conversation with Miss 
Topsam.  ‘‘ So I’llgo on before you,” headded, 
starting off at a brisk pace while his uncle and 
Katie more leisurely followed. 

“You will write to me sometimes, Katie, 
won't you,” said her companion; “remember I 
shall always be your friend and will help you 
as though: yon were my own daughter.” 

“ Yes, sir, thank you,” was the reply. ane 
suddenly lifting her fair face she asked: “| 
you think I shall have to learn a great deal 
more before I am fit to teach a school.” 

**No, but you ought to havea little more 
training, I think. It is not only necessary to 
know what to. teach but-how to teach, and of 
the latter you have had no experience.” 

No,” sadly. 

Shall I get you some post under a good 
schoolmistress, where you can both teach und 
learn ?”’ he as ked. 

“Oh, can'you?” eagerly. 

“Of course; it is the most ordinary thing 
possible. _ I will make inquiries and write to you 
in a few days.” 

«Thank you very much, but I am sorry you 
are going.” 

« Yes, I. shall miss you 1. £00, F mut I shall see 
you again. There is Pe y talki 1g with your 
aunt. I don’t sat what ST should do without 
him.” 

And he looked with affection, first at his 
nephew, then. at the girl by his side, and an odd 
idea entered his mind, but he drove.it away de- 
cisively. . 

Colonel Chartres was a romantic man in-his 
way, and could do many unusual and quixotic 
things himself, but that notion was too absurd 
even for him to entertain. 

Basil might have married Katie because they 
were brought up together, and she was a girl 
greatly superior to her class; but Percy, the 
rising barrister, the man to whom ambition and 
power and wealth were asthe breath of his life, 
without which he could not exist; no, the peor 
little thing had better bury herself under 
those rolling breakers than hope to mate with 
him, 











For the dove and the eagle 
in common as these two. 


1ad just as much 











With a sigh the old man gave up the thonght 
Had he been younger he might possibly have 
contemplated marrying her himsel!, for he had 
a strange horror of this girl being thrown al 
on the world, knowing as she did so litt 
temptations, and guilt and. misery, and, tho 
he quite believed her own straightforw: 
of purpose and purity of heart would 
imnocent aid unspotted where others 
be. tainted, still, the idea of one so sensitive 
being exposed to doubt or temptation was, to the 
tender-hearted old. man, intolerable 

Meg Topsam had supplied all the inform 
in her power, had given a full and particular 





description of George both as to his person and 
his disposition, and had added to it a photo- 








graph upon glass’ which he had been vain 
enough, to have taken, and that represented a 
villain of a true Old Bailey pattern ; then adieus 


were said ; the colonel said he should write soon, 
and the two men went away, leaving a strange 
void behind. 

From Captain. Growler’s, after what he had 
learnt from Miss Topsa m, Perey Rossburn led 
the way t6 Jem Broek’s abode. 

He knew the man was away trawling, but he 
did not expect Diana would be out, and conse- 
quently, after knocking with the head of his 
stick once or twice, he ‘lifted the latch of the 
door, and obeyed the voice of an old woman wh 
bade him “ come in, can’t yer.’ 

When Granny Brock saw that her visitors 
were gentlemen she onl: ome risen to her 
feet to curtsey had not her age and infirmity 
prevented her; as it was, she bade them come 
in, shut the door, and be seated on two wooden 
chairs, which, with her bony hand, she pointed 
to. 

Percy, who meant to conduct this matter, 
gave his unele one of the seats, then took the 
other up to the side of the old dame who, he 
rightly judged, was decidedly deaf. 

“You had a young man called George Crab- 
tree living here,” he halloaed in her ears. 

“Yes; ’'m notso deaf; you needn’t shout, 
thank you, sir. Yes, George Crabiree,a bad 
lot he was, as I told our Di; she’d have rued the 
day she married- him, and she gave him up. A 
good girl is poor Di. I telled her how I heerd 
him climb up to his room.as St. Nicholas’s 
clock was. striking. one in the morning. She 
said ’twas a mistake and I'd been dreaming, 
but ’twas no mistake, for she begged me not to 
mention it te my son Jem, and | didn’t.” 

«Jem is Di’s father, isn’t he?’ asked the 
barrister. 

«* Ay, in course he is.’ 

“And what sem was this, can you re- 
member ?” 

“ Yes, twas the night afore they was to sail 
in the morning, and we’d got a commotion, 
though I couldn’t make head or tail on’t, and 
they wouldn’t tell me, but Jem’s only gone to 
sea this once since then.” 

« The very night,’ he said, to his une le. TI hen 
to the old woman he went on: “Can't you fix 
the very day ?” 

“No, I can’t, but Dican,” as 
woman appeared in the doorway. 

At sight of the:strangers Dia aa'S OF nee beanti-+ 
ful but new deeply pitted face became troubled. 
Then she walked into the middle of Pe TOOM, 
and turning to them, asked : 

“ What do you want? My gramny’s too old 
to know what she is saying.” 

«There you are mistaken,” said Perey Ross- 
burn, rising to his feet, and looking at her 
keenly, thinking for a moment that she was an 
accomplice, “her memory is very clear about 
what we have been talking.” 

“ And what is that ?” anxiously. 

“ About George Crabtree climbing up the side 
of the house, and over the roof to his own reom, 
the night that boy was murdeted on board.the 
smack ; youfound ‘the scratches ; from the nails of 
his boots on the roof and against the window- 
sill, didn’t you ?” 

But Diana sank on: a chair, covered her face 
with her hands, and said, passionately : 

“Don’t ask me; I won't tell you; I’ve no- 
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Crabtree to you or to me? I’ve done with 
him.” 

** You won’t tell?” said Percy, sternly. ‘“ Do 
you know what your saying? You won’t tell 
makes one believe——” 

«No, and don’t care. Believe what you like. 
Go away; we’ve nothing to do with George 
Crabtree, he’s gone, and we don’t want to hear 
about him.” 

“And you have no regard for being locked 
up or arrested as his accomplice?” demanded 
the young man, sternly. 

«Accomplice! What is that ?” asked Diana. 

But the old woman, who had not distinctly 
heard the words, and only judged from the ex- 
pression of the stranger’s face, pleaded, “‘ Don’t 
be hard on Di, she gave him up directly she 
knew it, didn’t you, dearie ?” 

“Hold your tongue, granny; I didn’t know 
anything, and I don’t know anything, and he’s 
gone away, and you’re not constables in plain 
clothes, are you, sirs ?”’ 

“No; we are the relatives of the boy who is 
missing, about whose fate we believe George 
Crabtree, and perhaps you,” with a significant 
glance, “ could tell us something if you choose.” 

«“ The boy that the verdict was against ?”’ she 
said, quietly, but in atone which stung her 
listeners. 

“«« Yes, and it will not be the first time that a 
coroner’s verdict will be set aside. Can I go up 
and look at the room this man occupied ?” 

“No,” positively. 

«Where is your father ?” 

** At sea.” 

“Do you expect him back to-night ?” 

«He may not be back for several days.” 

«« And you refuse to let me examine’ the roof, 
or that fellow’s room ?” 

“T do.” 

“Then we will leave you,” and walking over 
to the old wcman, he put five shillings in her 
hand, telling her to buy tobacco with it, and 
followed by his uncle, who had maintained com- 
plete silence, they left the house. 

«Don’t you think you were rather sharp with 
that girl?” asked the elder man; but his com- 
panion replied sternly : 

“Hard, certainly not; she knows more than 
she willtell us. I must have the house searched 
to-day, not that I expect to find much evidence 
in it, but it may be useful afterwards, particu- 
larly after what theold woman hastold us. One 
o'clock would be the very time at which the 
murderer would return, and those people must 
have had a reason they don’t give for sending 
him away, when, too, the young woman was to 
have married him ; it destroys my theory of her 
being an accomplice; but that, I don’t think, 
for any length of time would hold good.” 

** Only don’t worry or bother the woman un- 
necessarily.” 

«You're too tender-hearted for a soldier or a 
lawyer, uncle,” satirically. ‘“ Will you go and 
order dinner, while I call on Truelove. I’ve 
been down here on circuit, and know some 
people.” 
~ Truelove, though the Colonel did not know it, 
was a stipendiary magistrate. Percy had been on 
intimate terms with him, and consequently could 
state frankly the whole circumstances of the 
ease, and without hesitation say what he 
wanted. 

“IT see; you want a search warrant, to verify 
the old woman’s story, and ascertain if there is 
any proof of the suspicions which you say are 
shared by the people who knewthis man. Ve 
well, you’d better talk to our Chief Constable, 
he will know what to do.” 

So the story had to be gone over again in all 
its details, and then Mr. Sweetman, who pre- 
tended to be very cunning, suggested that they 
should leave the matter in his hands, and was 
beginning to treat it as a matter settled, when 
Percy observed : 

“My uncle is ready to give three hundred 
pounds for the discovery of his son, previously 
known as Basil Rossburn, if living, or on the 
identification cf his body if dead, and two hun- 
dred more for the conviction of the murderer 
of the boy found dead on the fishing smack.” 





thing to say about it; go away; what is George | 





“Would you mind writing that down and 
signing that, sir?” asked Mr. Sweetman ; “ twill 
be an inducement for some of our men.” 

Percy complied, and declining Mr. Truelove’s 
invitation to dinner, returned to his uncle at the 
hotel, and a few hours later they were together 
on their way to London. 

The search warrant was not issued at the 
moment, but a very strict watch was kept upon 
Jem Brock’s house, and himself and daughter, 
also George Crabtree was carefully sought after, 
for five hundred pounds reward was a tempt- 
ing bait; while the interest which had begun to 
flag and die out in the affair was suddenly re- 
vived by the big posters that not only attracted 
attention at Great Barmouth, but found their 
way outside most of the police-stations in 
England. 

«Five hundred pounds reward, I’dlike to get 
that,” grinned a ragged, dirty, half-starved, 
thick set young man of from eighteen to 
twenty; and he stuck his hands in his pockets 
and lounged as though he were too idle even to 
stand upright. 

Rogue, vagabond, possible thief were written 
upon him. 

He had tried many things since he stole away 
in the dead of the night from Great Barmouth, 
or had pretended to do so, but hard work had 
never been in accord with his inclinations, and 
now the alternative stared him in the face, he 
must steal—not steal when a good opportunity 
offered itself only, but steal for bread, for life, 
or he must enlist as a soldier. 

He was trying to make up his mind, doing 
that lazily, when the tempting offer of five 
hundred pounds stared him in the face, and he 
stopped to read it. 

But when he_has read the last word, George 
Crabtree, for it is he, moves away from the spot 
more quickly than he reached it. 

Five hundred pounds reward for his convic- 
tion; that is how he read it. 

With sucha bribe where could he be safe? 
Who would not sell him ? 

Diana Brock could not withstand such a 
temptation he was sure,and she must’ know 
something, for had she not refused to consider 
herself bound to marry him. 

Where could he be safe, where could he hide 
himself ? 

There was nd place but London—he had heard 
that anybody could be lost in London, and thus 
begging and stealing when he had the chance to 
do either, he set off on foot for the great me- 
tropolis. 

(To be Continued.) 








MARQUIS OF SALISBURY, K.G. 
———— 


PROBABLY in our later days, when hot verbal 
brickbats flow thick and fast, when an ex- 
Premier denounces the present one, as Mr. 
Gladstone undoubtedly has denounced the 
Earl of Beaconsfield as the breaker of almost 
all the commandments; turning, however, 
to the brilliant rejoinder made by the fine old 
Chief to the “sophisticated rhetorician ;” and 
excusing these somewhat trivial quarrels, we can 
attempt some portraiture of the actors them- 
selves 

Some months ago we endeavoured to draw 
in black and white a portraiture of the Earl of 
Beaconsfield. It was, no doubt, limited for its 
subject; and, in fact, instead of a page, a 
biography of such a man might well claim many 
numbers. Since then, moreover, the events of 
recent life have been still more startling; or, 
as the maligners of greatness love to say, still 
more melo-dramatic. The Earl of Beaconsfield 
has been to Berlin with the Marquis of Salis- 
bury as his friend and companion, both as 
plenipotentiaries. 

It is of the latter nobleman that we would 
now speak, not, of course, forgetting the 
former. Who would forget Hamlet while 
Hamlet wasabsent? But it is of the Marquis, 
who, wise, gifted, and patriotic withal, played 








somewhat the Horatio to the Hamlet, that we 
are now about to set down a few cardinal 
facts. 

The Right Hon. Robert Arthur Gascoyne 
Cecil, eldest surviving son of the second Mar- 
quis of Salisbury, was born at Hatfield, Hert- 
fordshire, in 1830. The founder of this branch 
of nobility was ‘the, we were about to say, 
notorious, but we will content ourselves with 
saying celebrated personage, Sir William 
Cecil, Lord Burleigh, whose name in the era of 
Elizabeth ranks like that of Bismarck or of 
Beaconsfield in our own. No reader of Hume, 
the most industrious collector of Tudor facts, 
nor of Froude, the most romancing of all our 
writers, will equal in their picture that drawn 
in short but simple sentences of the Great Lord 
Burleigh. He was a great statesman. To him 
we owe it that we defeated the plans of the 
Spanish League allied against Freedom. 

The Spanish Armada was subjugated by Lord 
Howard of Effingham, acting strictly under his 
wise orders. Nevertheless, one or two unplea- 
sant facts remain. He was, as the contemporary 
chronicler wisely adds, most needlessly cruel. 
Can there be a need for cruelty ? We think not— 
not evento one of our poor, Beneiling creatures. 
But, with a fierce fury and a mean malignity, 
the Lord Cecil of that date hunted down, even 
to her dark hourat Fotheringay, poor, dear, but 
ever sweet and beautiful lady, Queen Mary 
Stuart, who, against all conspirators, died Queen 
of Scots! 

Such, in fine, was the origin of the Cecils. 
We may trace the first personage of this family 
—ennobled in no way that commands nobility. 
The family of the Eastern Cesars at Constanti- 
nople would, indeed, have waited long and well 
(see Finlay passim) before they had heralded 
a man who had murdered a Queen Regnant. In 
a popular and pleasant publication we cannot 
dwell upon this painful subject, but send in- 
quirers to the masterly tract by Gilbert Stuart, 
LL.D., of the University of Edinburgh, on this 
matter. For this masterly affair, in which the 
gifted, yet unfortunate Dr. Stuart vindicated 
the fair fame of maligned grace and injured 
beauty against the Cecils and Throgmortons 
and other hired assassins of that pericd, the 
learned University of Leyden thought fit to con- 
fer a high degree-on Dr. Stuart. 

But what, will the reader say, of the Marquis ? 
Well, we have been giving his antecedents. 
Nor are the antecedents irrelevant as some 
might suppose. Go over a good picture-gallery, 
as that of the Earl of Stair at Oxenford, near 
Edinburgh, and you will speedily find that the 
old faces appear and re-appear, though in what 
precise sequence it might eae even the fancy 
of the impious Darwin and his positive school of 
sham science to say. 

The present Marquis became, while a mere boy, 
a Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford, a founda- 
tion on which some sneers have been expended. 
We have seen Oxford ; have dined in All Souls; 
have conversed with one or two of its men ; and, 
indeed, to keep alive the old flavour of the 
country, there is absolutely nothing like those 
kindly, genial old institutions. 

Fellowships over, however, Lord Robert Cecil, 
vide Debrett, turned himself to political life. _ 
He became member for Stanford in 1853 in 
Lincolnshire. Not contented, however, with 
being a member and (as Sir R. Walpole would 
have said of Pitt) a young man, he aspired to 
write in the newspapers and magazines. The 
“ Saturday,” “Quarterly,” and the “Standard” 
newspaper became the exponents of his views, 
and the vehicles of his policy. 

Upto this time and throughout his policy 
hadbeen that of a High Anglican and strict Con- 
servative, and he has never faltered in either 
respect. $ 

In 1856 his clever articles in the “ Quarterly 
Review ” paved the way, which he little meant 
to do, for Palmerston to return to office. He 
had, meanwhile, by the death of his brother, be- 
come Lord Cranbourne, a tinsel title which, let 
us hope, did him much good. 

He then became Secretary for India, and in 
recent Tory administrations his eminent abilities 
have been too powerful, too fashionable let us 
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add, to be neglected. Toryism always neglects 
its faithful sons. However, from one port to 
another, the Marquis has commanded the 
cordial support of*his own side and sometimes 
the respect of his supporters, even including 
the Right Hon. John Bright. 

His more recent policy is well known—as the 
Fereign Secretary in succession to the timorous 
and vacillating Derby. But he has, able man 
as he undoubtedly is, been conspicuously over- 
shadowed by the Greatest Figure of them all, 
by the historic representative of Bolingbroke, 
by that eminent man, not of ability alone, but, 
indeed, of genius who saved us from war, has 
opened paths for poor starving Englishmen in 
Asia, with new railways, and has proved him- 
self, as ever he had done, the friend and the 
liberator of the People. Writing in a popular 
periodical we are proud to refer to the Earl of 
Beaconsfield, and also to his lieutenant in the 
good work—the Marquis or SaLisBURY. 





Ir is stated that among the victims of cholera 
at Morar lately, died the man who was so well 
known as the champion shot in India for three 
years in succession—Sergeant Bryon, 62nd 
Regiment. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


Tue slip of paper was quickly conveyed by 
the finders to the false major, who read it two 
or three times with a visage that grew,ominously 
stern with each reading. 

«Let an eye be kept on Masterman,” he then 
said, sternly. 

Calling a dozen of his most trusted men, he 
began sounding the beach. 

Those three fatal words—*“ gold buried near” 
—had not escaped his attention. 

“Tf that gold is found,” he said to Brewer, 

“it will be a dear find to our friend Master- 
man.” 
As fate would have it, the wild winds and 
waves of the latter half of the night had 
exerted their full might upon the very beach 
where the tragedy had been accomplished. 

The loose sand thrown upon the bags of gold 
and silver had been so nearly washed away as 
to at once invite digging at that spot, and a 
very few strokes of a spade uncovered a bag of 
the treasure. A few rapid strokes more 
—— the whole truth. The treasure was all 
there. 

“ Seize Masterman and bring him here, dis- 
armed and bound,” ordered the false major. 

A very few moments sufficed for the execution 
of this order. 

The guilty wretch had been hovering about, 
watching the digging, visiblya prey to the 
greatest agitation and anxiety, and he blanched 
to the hue of death when a dozen stout hands 
were suddenly laid upon him. 

“What do you want of me?” he asked, 
hoarsely, his guilty conscience telling him that 
scme terrible discovery had been made, although 
the nature of this discovery had thus far been 
kept from him. 

“The cap’n ‘Il tell you.” 

Ping was all the answer that was given 

He was soon before the false major, of whom 
he demanded the meaning of the violence with 
which he was treated. 

«It means,” replied the impostor, in an awful 
voice of wrath and menace,” that this paper has 
been found in the dead hand of one of our men 
—of Woodson!” 





The paper was placed under the gaze of the 
prisoner. 

It is simply impossible to describe the 

ilty consternation that appeared on the 

ace of Masterman as he comprehended the 
accusation. 

“Tt is false !’\ he gasped. 

«No, no!” thundered the false major. “It 
is perfectly true! I can see now how the horrible 
work was accomplished as well as if I had been 
present. You told the six men in your boat to 
kill the other six, so as to divide the money 
among the six victors and yourself! Then you 
arrayed these six against one another, with such 
effect that you became the sole survivor. The 
very wounds of the dead men prove that they 
were killed in this manner. You meant to keep 
all the money to yourself, and come here and 
remove it at your leisure.” 

The guilt of the detected villain was so mani- 
fest upon his own features and in his own 
attitude, that it was a mere actof desperation 
for him to continue to deny it. 

A dozen voices cut short his protestations of 
innocence and his cries for mercy. 

“Quick! to the nearest tree with him!” or- 
dered the false major. ‘“ Let him die like a 
dog !” 

_ And so ended the schemes of Masterman. 

“False in one thing, false in all,” said the 
pirate leader, as he stood looking at the whirl- 
ing body. “This man has played me false in 
another direction! I know now that he assisted 
Governor Morrow and his daughter to escape on 
the island. Rally to the hunt for them, boys— 
rally on the instant! I will give a thousand 
pounds to the man who first sets his eyes again 
upon that girl and her father !” 

Wild and eager was the response, and ina 
few moments more a general hunt for the fugi- 
tives was in progress! 

* ~ * * * 


The scene changes to one of the sweetest and 
wildest solitudes imaginable. 

Far within the land, a few hundred miles to 
the westward of the Isthmus of Darien, there 
is a deep and circular bay, about two miles in 
diameter, protected from observation from the 
high seas by numerous Aatiying islands, among 
which passage is afforded only by narrow and 
winding channels. 

At the head of this bay was a settlement, 
occupying a semi-circular beach, of whitest 
sand, and having in its rear a forest of large 
trees that stretched indefinitely into the in- 
terior, covering numerous hills of considerable 
elevation. 

In the waters of the bay lay several vessels at 
anchor. 

Two of them were evidently merchant vessels 
which had been stripped of everything worth 
removing, and abaridoned. 

Two others were staunch and new schooners 
of medium size, which were heavily manned and 
armed, and ready for desperate anddeadly battle 
at the slightest notice. 

Still another ship lying at anchor there was 
an old acquaintance: the “ Alliance.” 

Upon the beach nearly a hundred children of 
all ages were playing. 

The air was filled with their joyous exclama- 
tions and laughter. 

They were evidently as care-free as the birds 
of beautiful plumage that sat in the tree- 
tops which lined the beach as with a fringe of 
emerald. 

Upon the still waters of the harbour floated a 
score of canoes, the occupants of some of them 
fishing, but the majority of them floating quietly 
and silently, and there was a sort of expectation 
in the mien of their occupants which showed 
that an important arrival was expected. 

The dwellings along the beach, at the head of 
the harbour, were numerous enough to consti- 
tute a veritable town. 

They were spacious, too, well built and hand- 
somely ornamented, as if designed for perma- 
nent occupancy. , 

Upon the verandas of nearly all of them were 
visible groups of persons, mostly women and 
children, but with here and there an old man 





who had been permanently crippled, or a young 
man suffering from a recent injury. 

There was something strange and startling in 
the aspect these women presented. 

They represented nearly all colours and 
nations, from a black of the deepest ebony toa 
whiteness of the utmost purity, bronzed with 
the heat of the tropicalsun. Their garments 
presented singular combinations of materials 
and colours. 

Nearly all of them had young children in their 
arms or beside them. 

A strange colony it wasin point of location 
and appearance. 

Its character could have hardly been mis- 
taken. 

It was a retreat or permanent settlement of a 
large brotherhood of pirates. 

Suddenly a series of joyful cries and shouts 
resounded along the shore and the verandas of 
the dwellings, and all eyes were turned with 
redoubled attention towards the narrow channel 
by which the harbour was entered. 

A formidable looking schooner, crowded with 
armed men, was seen threading the intricate 
passage. 

She was under easy sail, and had reached the 
very narrowest part of the narrow channel—a 
spot where the shores on each hand were not 
fifty yards from each other. 

Upon each of these wasa strongly fortified 
tower, surrounded with deep moats, and having 
no visible doors or gates, and even very few 
apertures for the admission of light. - 

Between these towers had been stretched a 
vast iron chain, which was attached in the 
middle by cther chains to anchors which kad 
been sunk in mid-channel. 

So formidable was this obstacle that a ship- 
of-war could not have possibly forced the 
blockade when this chain had been placed in 
position. 

The battlements of the towers were now black 
with pirates, with joyful faces, who weleomed 
the new-comers with excited gestures and greet- 
ings, and were answered with corresponding 
demonstrations of pleasure and satisfaction. 

The remainder of the channel having been 
duly traversed, the schooner entered the snug 
harbour we have described, and continued. to 
stand on under easy sail in the direction of a 
solitary wharf immediately in front of the centre 
of the town. 

Upon the stern of this schooner stood the 
false Major Clyde, in the midst of his officers 
and men, a picture of quiet contentment. 

A few minutes more, and the schooner was at 
its accustomed anchorage, and nearly all the 
persons aboard of it hastily landed and 
scattered throughout the settlements, to the 
wives and families waiting to receive them. 

The false major had succeeded in the purpose 
to which we left him. 

The real major was again in his hands, and 
again confined in his old cage in the hold of the 
pirate schooner. 

Governor Morrow and his daughter were also 
the prisoners of their enemy, and had been 
assigned to their old quarters, under the care 
and watch of Quaddo and his mother. 

Not only were the false major and his men in 
the best of humour as was natural after the re- 
covery of the vast treasure they had so nearly 
lost by the treachery of Masterman, but they 
were all rejoicing in the promise of along season 
of idleness and dissipation. 

«Here we are at last, Brewer,”’ said the false 
major to his new executive, when the men had 
nearly all vanished. “I leave you in charge of 
the prisoners and of the schooner until further 
orders, and will hasten to report to the commo- 
dore. As tothe treasure, we will leave it just 
where it is until due orders from headquarters.” 

Brewer inclined himself with an air which 
showed that he meant to respond to every trust 
reposed in him, and the false major entered 
a boat lying alongside, and was rowed to the 


The beach was now almost deserted, but the 
false major received various greetings from the 
verandas he passed as he took his way thought- 
fully towards a large and handsome villa occupy- 
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ing a commanding elevation a little in the rear 
of the settlement. 

“Tam going to quit,” he 
stern look gathering on his 


muttered, with a 
face. “I’ve had 








enough of this sort of existence. Just how I 
shall depart, and under what circumstances, I 
do not yet see very clearly; but—the commo- 


dore will have to excuse me !”’ 
He followed th e well-worn path leadine to 
the villa in question until he rea . 
ance, when he found hit 
a man who had advanced from the interior 
he dwelling to meet him. 


< y semua invi d 


hed the nit 





nse face > f 





ace 





the proprietor of 











| residence rr he had shaken han 
Ve ily with the se majorand uttered 
th nventional creetin; «T have beer 
watching for you. Iam, in fact, very anxions 
to see you. Come in.” 

And with this the “Commodore,” as the 
false major had called him, led the way into one 
of the large rooms of the interior of the 
dwelling. 

He wasa man of medi si 1, 

t] a delicate mousta a oa 

ion, unusually sm: l, 
searching eye, and with ¢ stern ex- 
pression of feature. a t of 
undress suited to th limate, but with 
oriental richn 

Th he pistols - in his belt and the sword at his 


side were richly jewelled. 
Upon the fingers of his hand 

mods of great size and splendour. 
“T have received your de } 

and otherwise, Capte in Morr. 


sparkled dia- 








om- 








m re, motioning his ally to a seat, “and } 
2e Lam very well ow . a out ev rything 
it has happened. Is M lyde. still your 


prisoner ?” 

“He is, Captain Mallet,” answered Morrel, 
thus betraying the identity of his com] 
even as his own had been ind 
safe in the hold of the schoon« 

“And the money is seal recovered from 
that thief of a L: er?” 

«‘ Every penny of it.’ 

The “Lasser” in the case was eviden 

alname of the villa n who had 
1! isterman. 

«Then I do not see as we have any reason to 
complain, Morrel,” said Mallet, thoughtfully. 
that the fleet o vf the enemy is still 
hovering off the coast, but they cannot get into 
the harbour, and if they could, we have guns 
igh in place to send them to the bottom. I 
am already aware that they mean to land on one 
of the outer shores, and endeavour to carry the 
ion from the land side; but that is a mea- 
that could only result in their total de- 
struction.” 

« You-think, then, the enemy is aware of our 
whereabouts ?” 

“ Perfectly,” answered Mallet. “It would 
have been foolish for us to expect to keep this 





vnion, 


licated. 
- 








tly the 
figured as 





“Tt is true 


eno 











knowledge from them much longer. We have 
taken into our service a certain numberof spies, 
of course, in receiving so many new men into 


the brotherhood, but how was this drawback to 
be avoided? We have had to increase our 
forces with such materials as we could pick up, 
or the last man would have long since been 
— ed to his fathers.” 

Captain Morrel—otherwise the false major— 
took a few uneasy turns to and fro in the apart- 
ment while aw: refreshments which 
= ud been ordered, ey then he said, unhesitat- 

nely: 

“Tf I mapytalk frankly 
Mallet, I havessomothing se 

“Say on, of course.” 

“In a word, then,” blurted out Morrel, 
wish to retire from the business !” 

Mallet looked around keenly, noting that none 
of his numerous servants were with n hearing, 
and then he responded, in a whisper: 

* Retire,eh? Sodo lL!’ 

Silence fell betwee 
tinued to look at each other. 

*« The truth is,” resumed Mallet, “we need a 
change—a rest from the long strain that has 
been put upon us. It is not without care and 


ting 


Captain 


to you, 





<T 


on the two men. 


They eon- 


p Pee 


“He is| 


fatigue and constant vigilance that we have, 
during more than ten years, made ourselves the. 
terror of the West Indies. Your masquerade at 
Barbadoes cannot have been a constant bliss, 
notwithst ending? the nritigations afforded by the 
overnor’ By the way, how is she 
and her fs i 

“In a rather gloomy mood, of course,” 
answered Morrel. “Their streak of bad luck 
s really degenerated to a constant misfor- 


4 
iver. 








« And you are still wooing the young lady, 
Morrel, eh ?”’ 
“Simply ‘trying to, Captain Mallet.” 
** She is really a prize, then?” asked Mallet, 
ae «Tam curious to see her. We'll 
ke a look in that direction in the course of 
» afternoon. And now to come back to the 
| idences we were about to exchange. 
, You have had enough of this life of toil and 


99> 


| anger or P 





e ccn 





YS rfectly, and would like to retire.” 
Rin In that case,” said Mallet, looking at him 
nificantly, *‘ you ought to retire with the 
its of your labour. I, too, would like a 
As Ihave already indicated, I do not 
uw that the cruisers can assault our position 
til they have obtained notable reinforce- 
but that is a course they 


nents from England ; 
| will certainly take, and in due time—within a 


} change. 









year or two, more or less—they will make this 
| retreat too hot to hold us. Suppose, therefore, 


that we vacate in time P?” 
«The sooner the better, Captain Mallet, I am 
frank enough to say,” avowed’ Morrel, with a 


| sieh. 


take a few of the most 
| trusty of our men into our eonfidence, Morrel, 
— run away at once—this very night—with 

she schooner and the treasure?” asked Mallet, 
bh ly. 

«YX ou a - haga ” 

“Perfectly. If we keep the treasure in.our 
own ante Q it will set us up in the Old World 
as princes. On the other hand, if we divide it 
| with all the men, they will soon virtually 

throw it into the sea, Let’s slip off to-night 
and sail for Europe 

| Done, Captain Mallet! 

| tinue to speak freely ?” 

A nod was sufficient answer. 

“Then I would like to land Governor Mor- 
row before our departure,” proposed the false 
major. He is simply in the way.” 

“Allright. I see no a ections.” 

** And I would also like to feed Major Clyde 
to the fishes first, as a matter of precaution.” 

ad ‘Well, why don’t. you suit yourself in the 
And now for a good lunch, Morrel, 
tails of all mat has 
ally of all that is to 


hen why not 


But—may I con- 





w! hile we enter into the de 


happened, and more espec 
happen’in the near future !” 








CHAPTER XXIV. 


Tre nicht had just fallen. 

In his cage in the hold of the pirate schooner 
reclined Harry Clyde, listening intently to the 
sounds that were borne to his hearing on the 
still air around him. 

He was in total darkness. 

“TItisnight again,” he mused. “ The schooner 
is still at anchor at some harbour. I might 
say at some populous port, such a constant buzz 
has been kept up around us. 'The-secret of this 
fact is, of course, that we are at the pirate re- 
treat.” 

His ear had been so well educated to take the 
place of sight that he had not the least doubt 
of these conclusions. 

“Perhaps it would have been as well if we 
had thrown ourselves into the sea at the island,” 
he muttered, looking back to his temporary 
freedom. “We had at least time enough to 
kill ourselves after we detected the presence of 
the pirates, and found that we could not escape 
capture.” 

It will be seen that he was very near the 
lowest depths of despair. 

Suddenly a light flashed upon him: 
executive stood before him. 


The new 








“T have brought you a letter, Major Clyde,” 
announced Brewer, “and will hold alight for 
you to read it.” 

* A letter?” exclaimed Harry, without making 
the least movement towards receiving the epistle. 
«What new mockery and torture is this? Who 
should-write to me? I know it’s not from Mics 
Morrow or her father, for all my prayers to be 
allowed to write them or to receive a line from 
them have been brutally denied. Who, there- 
fore, can have written me ?” 

“That. is for yon to find out. I will add, 
however;—since yon are so much afraid of 
letter—that it was written by your sister 
lorence !”’ 

“* My sister—Florence ?”’ repeated the prisoner 
slowly. 

“ Yes—as you can see for yourself by the hand- 
writing !”’ 

And with this Brewer prese 
the letter, under a strong glar 
gaze of the prisoner. 

What a shock a single glance at the address 
gave him! What a groan of agony escap d 
him 

It was indeed the well-remembered hand- 
writing of his sister ! 

** Heavens! my sister here ?” he gasped, 

As yousee, Major! And now to read for 
yourself what she says as soon as you can, for ua 
am in a hurry to vanish !” 

Harry had already seized th 
it open. 

Tt read as follows: 


the 


nted the face of 
e of light, to the 


9 






e letter and torn 


« BROTHER,— 


“TI am here—at the retreat of the 
pirates! Our poor father having died suddenly, 
as I wrote you in my last, mother and I deter- 
mined to join-you at-once at Barbadoes. We 
took ship accordingly—and have failen into the 
hands of one. of Captain Mallet’s ships that h: 
been watching for prey to the eastward of that 
island. 

We have been here now three days—mother 
and myself. Weare both as well ascould be ex- 
pected, but mother has not eaten a mouthful 
since our arrival. 

We are shut up in the house of Mallet, under 
strict watch. We learned only an hour since of 
your presence and whereabouts, and indeed, 
have only just learned of the terrible masquerade 
which has so long been going on at Barbadoes. 
My poor brother! How you must have suffered ! 
Captain Mallet professes to have fallen madly 
in love with me, and ,says he will release us all 
if I will marry him and go with him to some 
far corner of the world. He has announced his 
intention of making me some definite offer to 
the above effect this evening. Meantime he 
has permitted me to write to you—oh, my poor 
brother !” 


The agony this communication. caused Harry 
was beyond expression. 

His father dead! his sister and. mother in 
the hands of the terrible scourge of the Carib- 
bean! the remorseless:pirate in love with that 
sister. 

Surely here was a load of misery too-great for 
human endurance ! 

But he collected his thoughtg by a stern effort, 
and forced himself to speak calmly. 

** Have you any objections to giving this letter 
to Miss Morrow?” he asked Brewer. 

** Not the least, sir.” 

«* Then please give it to her, and tell her that 
Tam as well as usual.” 

Brewer took the letter, and vanished. 

Harry resumed his intent listening. 

A few moments later he shuddered asif pained 
beyond expression. 

** She has read it! She knows all !” he ejacu- 
lated. “ Perhaps it was cruel to add such a 
load of misery to that she was already enduring. 
But it will at least be well and wise.for her to 
know what is going on around her ?” 

An hour passed in one long convulsion of 
misery—and then another. 

At length a light flashed into the darkness 
around him, borne in the hand of a stranger, 
who advanced to the front of the. cage, looking 
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in upon him with a spudidiahitiais displaying a 
curious ‘mixture ef emotions. 

I have come to pay you 2 little visit, Major | 
Clyde,’ announced ‘the visitor with a voice full 
of excitement, and with a mien which attested 
that he was far from feeling at his ease. “You 
have often heard ‘of me, of conrse—so that no 
particular introduction is wecessary. I am 
Captain Mallet!” 

Harry signified his comprehension of the fact 
by a slight nod. 

«Your sister has no doubt told you what isin 
the wind,” pursued Mallet. «From the moment 
when I first saw her three days ago, I have not 
been able to banish her a moment from my 
thoughts. And, pirate as Iam, I feel that I 
could reform for her sake. I have accordingly 
proposed to her to beeome my wife, and to go 
with me to France to spend the remainder of 
our days—and she has consented!” ~ 

Harry uttered the word with a tremor of 
wiedertny horror. 

““Upon conditions, of course,” added Mallet, 
as his stern features relaxed an instant in a 
wolfish smile. “TI offered to set youand your 
mother free, as well as Gov. Morrow and 1 
daughter. I am frank enough to say that th 16 
saerifice has cost your sistera great effort, but 
she has none the less consented.” 

«But I will never consent to purchase my 
freedom by any such infamy!’ cried Harry, ex- 
citedly. “I— 

- Softly, my young friend,” interrupted 
Mallet, as his smile became still more wolfish. 
“Tam only telling you these things for your 
information, and am not asking for your 
brotherly blessing to my proposed union. You 
will have nothing to say in the premises. I 
am going to send you aboard of a British 
cruiser which has appeared off ‘our retreat, and 
with which Iam already in communication to 
this end:: You will have to go immediately, 
and as a matter of security or of precaution 
against any possible outbreak of frenzy on your 
part, Major, I shall send you aboard of the 
cruiser bound securely. This is all I have to tell 
you.” 

He called to several of his men who stood.at 
the entrance of the hatchway, and in a few 
moments, despite all his desperate efforts to the 
contrary, Harry was enveloped in a netting of 
stout cords, which left him unable to ‘move 
hand or foot. Then he was gagged with equal 
rigour. 

«Away with him!” ordered Mallet. 

Harry was. carried to the deck and lowered 
into a boat lying alongside, with a solitary 
person in it. 

Then Mallet himself slipped down to the 
boat, and seized a pair of oars, as did the other 
man, and the two men rowed rapidly across 
the bight of the harbour to a pool of deep 
water close under one of its most elévated 
banks. 

“This is the place to dump him, Morrel,” 
suddenly said Mailet, ceasing to row. 

“Yes,” whispered the other, whose voice ‘be- 

rayed him to be the false major. ‘This is the 
end of him !’” 

** Then over with him ?” 

In another moment the bound and helpless 
victim was seized and hurled over the side of 
the boat into the water. 

* And now to-fimish the work of the nicht, 
Morrel,” said Mallet, as soon as the form of our 
hero had vanished from view. “ 'There’s not a 
moment to lose.” 

They resumed their oars, and rowed rapidly 
away in the direction of the wharf in front of 
the settlement. 

In the course of a few minutes they had 
landed and were taking their way along the path 
leading to Mallet’s villa. 

All around the two men was a scene of noisy 
festivity. 

From every house lights were gleaming. 
Merry shouts of rejoicing floated out upon the 
air. 

The returned pirates were evidently deter- 
mined to pass the-night in drunken. festivity, as 
was'their wont after their return from:a sue- 
cessful cruise. 


engaged in this manner. 


| 


ATi save the usual number of sentinels were 


“T am glad to see them making themselves 
comfortable, Morrel,” resumed Mallet. “Our 
secret was well kept, I see. No one suspects 
our proposed departure. But still Iam nervous. 
There is a great deal of liquor circulating, and 
we have been obliged to take a number of the 
men into our confidence. Iam a little nervous 
about some of them. Let’s be off at once.” 

They had reached the villa by the time Morrel 
had responded to these nervous suggestious, and 
in another moment had turned a key or two and 
thrvst themselves into the presence of Harry’s 
mother and sister. 

It was no wonder that Mallet had beeome 
madly infatuated with the faimgirl who had been 
thrown into his presence. 

She was as lovely as Maggie Morrow herself, 
only with a darker and ‘more commanding type 
ox beauty. 

As~to Mrs. Clyde, she was a kindly and 
motherly-looking lady, still in the prime of life, 
and with great force of character, as well as 
with very striking traces of the beanty, for 
which in her girlish days she had beem dis- 
tinguished. 

“ We have come to tale you to your son, Mrs, 
Clyde,” said Mallet, with alow bow. “All the 
particulars of your ransom have been arranged 

vith the major, and a boat is in waiting to take 
you all off, under a sort of flag of truce, to a 
British cruiser that is lying at anchoroff the 
entrance of the harbour.” 

The mother and daughter exchanged glances. 

«You will excuse me for remarking, Captain 
Mallet,” Mrs. Clyde then said, ‘‘ that neither. of 
us has the least confidence in your representa- 
tions. Wedo not know whether you intend to 
take us to.zay son or not, but wedo know that 
we are af your merey, and we shall offer no 
opposition,” 

“It isew@llj, amadame,” interrupted Mallet, 
briefly. “Bime presses. We are anxious to 
make an end of the whole matter—since it 
seems to. be written, Miss Cl; » that you ean 
give me no hope-of the eventual of 
my suit. Pleaseeome with usitethe hoat-which 
is to take you off to the schooner.” 

The two men led the way from the house, and 
arm in arm the mother and daughter followed, 
declining all offers of assistance. 

In due course they reached the beach, and 
were soon conveyed to the deck of the pirate 
schooner. 

“Get under -way at once, Morrel, and as 
quietly as possible,” said Mallet, as he reached 
the entrance of the cabin. “I will manage 
things between the young women.” 

It appeared that all the necessary arrange- 
ments had been made beforehand. 

A sufficient crew had been gathered quietly on 
the deck of the schooner, and enough had been 
said of the real business in hand for every man 
to desire the SUCgPSS of the projected clandestine 
departure. 

In a very few moments, therefore, a portion of 
the sails had been set, the anchor hove apeak 
and the schooner had taken its way towards the 
entrance of the harbour. 

The forts had been duly notified that a move- 
ment of the kind would be made, and had been 
given a satisfactory excuse for it, so that not the 
least trouble was to be apprehended in that 
quarter. 

Indeed, no trouble arose. 

The wind being fine and favourable, the run- 
away was soon threading the narrow channel 
between the forts, and in due course of time 
emerged from the last of the difficult passages 
leading to the open sea, and commenced; with a 
breeze that increased rapicly, to stand directly 
out into the Carribean. 

“The thing is done!’ muttered Morrel, draw- 
ing arough breath. ‘ Noalarm has been raised. 
The schooner and the treasure—all is safely in 
our keeping !” 

A considerable noise and confusion arose at 
this moment at the entrance of the cabin, and 
Gov. Morrow and Mrs. Clyde came hurrying 





in turn f 
his mother. 


Governor Morrow. 
to sea.” 


by Morrel, the governor a 


llowed by their Keepers, Quaddo and 
A E 2 


’ exclaimed 
ing carried off 


s. Clyde,’ 
« We : are bei 


“It is as we feare 


And turning to Mallet, who was now rejoined 


led : 
! May the blight 






“You have deceived us 
an outraged heaven 
« Now, don’t be noisy, old man,” 
Mallet. “If you do 4 
He paused asthe false major clutched him by 





interrupiucd 





the arm. 


“ Whyshould we bother with him or with the 
old woman?” asked the false major. “Is there 
the least probability that you will ever be able 
to make'the least impression, upon the heart of 
Miss Clyde, through or by the little combinations 
we have imagined ?” 

“Not the least? Orthat you will effect any- 
thing by mincing matters with Miss Morrow ?”’ 

* Not the slightest,” answered Morrel. 

“Then let’s throw off the mask entirely, pro. 
posed Mallet, with eyes glowing wolfishly 
“There is a boat astern! Let's draw it along- 
side, and drop the old woman and the governor 
into it. Thus we shall be rid of them,as we 
are rid of the major, and shall have the two 
girls entirely in our clutehes! and then ho! for 
a merry life with them, at any hiding-place to 
which we chdose to carry them !” 

The thought was too satanic not to please the 
false major. 

A few words were addressed hurriedly to a 
portion of the crew, and while Malletand Mor re] 
dragged the two young girls to the cabin, Gov. 
Morrow and Mrs. Clyde were sent adrift upon 
the raging waters ! 

(To be Continued.) 











A CODE OF RULES FOR BICYCLERS. 


Ara mecting ofthe Council of the Bicycle 
Dnuion, a body “representing 'a a majority of the 
larger ‘bieycle clubs in the United Kingdom, it 
was decided to issue a code of rules in reference 
to the conduct of bicyclists.on the public road. 
The council recommend that a rider should at 
all times keep to the left hand side of the road, 
even if no vehicle be in sight; and riding on the 
footway should never be resorted to. 

Not the least important rule is the last, which 
says that for night riding a lamp should be 
used, to signify to other passengers the where- 
abouts of the bicyclist, and in frequented tho- 
rovghfares warning should be given by bell, or 
in some noticeable manner, of his otherwise 
noiseless approach. A tax of 15s. a bicycle has 
been suggested by the secretary, who tells us 
that there are 100,000 bicycle owners. 





Tur Two Treaties.—The sketch map pre- 
pared by General Sir Lintorn Simmons t¢ illus- 
trate Lord Salisbury’s despatch of July 10, 
shows that the New Bulgaria, the limits of 
which were settled at Berlin, will conelude 
17,306 geographical square miles, and that the 
territory taken from Turkey by the Treaty of 
San Stefano and restored to it by the Berlin 
Congress comprises 30,700 geographical square 
miles. 

We understand that Mile. Rosa Bonheur was 
much struck with the Highland cattle exhibited 
at the Paris Exhibition, and wished to purchase 
or ong! the bull shown by Mr. Duncan, of Icil- 
muir, N.B., for the purpose of studying it as a 
model. The owner, however, gallantly refused 
such offers, and ‘begged the artist to accept it 
free of all charge so long as she might require 
it, and we shall doubt less some day see this fine 
specimen of the Highland Scot immortalised in 
some of Rosa Bonheur’s pictures. 

Lorp Wuarnciirre announces that the 
Secretary of War has consented to allow all 
Martini rifles issued to competitors for the 








forth, followed by Essie and Florence, who were 








Queen’s Prize to be left with the volunteers. 
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[A STRANGE FATE.] 


THE LOST CHILD. 
—_———_—__—_ 


He had looked for him all day—all night. It 
vas dawn again, and he must go home without 
him—without his little child—his treasure—his 
most precious thing on earth. He must go 
ome and tell his mother that the boy was not 
found. 

He would never be found now; the man felt 
sure of that. : 

All his life he had dreaded this—all the little 
life of that baby boy. 

He had been like a man who wandered among 
thieves with a diamond in his possession in full 
sight of all eyes. 

It seemed to him that someone must rob him 
of it. 

All the old stories of gipsies who stole children 
had troubled him sorely. 

His heart had ached over the pitiful tale of 
the little chimney-sweeper who, more than a 
hundred years ago, while plying his trade, came 
down the chimney of the nursery from which he 
had been stolen when a tinier fellow, and re- 
cognising it and his mother, was restored to love 
and home at last. 

Often in the night had the thought so over- 
come him that he had stolen from his bed in the 
darkness to feel the little head of his sleeping 
boy on the pillow of his crib. 

Even his wife, the ‘child’s mother, who had 
loved him so, would have laughed at his fan- 
cies. So he kept them to himself. 


: Once only—once he was forced to tell her of 

them. 

, That was when he tattooed the little child’s 
oot. 

Right on the instep he had marked it with a 
little blue W. 

It was painful. r 
‘ Every prick hurt him worse“than it did the 

Oy. 

The mother, coming home, had been angry 
and grieved. 

Then he told her: 

“* If the child were stolen we should know him, 
though his face altered—though he forgot his 
name and home. That is why I did it.” 

And she had said: 

“People have children enough of their own. 
Children are only valuable to their parents. You 
are so romantic—so foolish.” 

Now it had come. 

The foolish fear was realised. 

Lost or stolen, the boy was gone, and that 
ar mark was the only thing that comforted 

m. 

Alive or dead, they should know him—now, or 
after long years. 

For those marks were indelible, and no one 
else would mark his foot with that tiny W and 
the tiny cross that followed. 

Alive or dead ? 

Could the boy be dead ? 

He cast up his hands in agony ang uttered 
® ery that rang right through the sleeping 





street. 








People turned in their beds and said to them- 
selves that there was a fight somewhere, or 
that some drunken man was making the night 
hideous. 

Some early risers ended their sleep then and 
there, for dawn was already breaking. 

But no one knew why the man cried out, or 
who he was, or where he went, save the solitary 
policeman. 

The man gave him a grave salute as he passed 
hi 


m. 

Neither asked the other : 

«* Have you found the child ?” 

They knew the question was useless. 

But at home, where the lights had burned 
all night, the mother, who paced to and fro, 
asked it, although she knew the answer would 
be: 

“Re.” 

“You have not searched everywhere,” she 
said. ‘You have forgotten some place—some- 
one’s house where he may be gone. Go outagain 
—go! Iwill go also. You told me you would 
bring him back, or I would not have been left 
at home. Go!” 

The man turned on his very threshold. 

“I thought he might be here,” he said, “and 
I wanted to tell you—the tattoo mark, we shall 
be sure——” 

Then he fell forward on his face. For 
twenty-four hours he had not tasted food, 
but only his faintness told him that he was 
hungry. 

Then the mother remembered that she was a 
wife also. 

The wretched people ate and drank—stones 
and sea-water, for aught they knew; but they 
needed strength. 

For days they looked for their child in every 
direction. 

The river was dragged, the hospitals, even 
the prisons, searched. 

They spent their small means in advertis- 
ing. 

They posted notices of their loss on the 
walls. 


Ail in vain. 

After others knew that they followed a for- 
lorn hope, they still pursued it as earnestly as 
ever. ; 
And so the weeks rolled by ; the nionths faded ; 
the years followed. 

Theirs was a hard case. 

If death had taken the boy it would have been 
far easier to bear; but they did not believe him 
dead, and where was he? 

In whose hands ? 

Had he mourned for them and for home? 
Had he been ill-used—beaten ? 

They knew nothing, and thesuspense wore 
their lives away. 

It was an old story to others very soon ; it was 
always terribly new to them. 

At any moment it seemed to them that the 
door might open and -their child enter,'and the 
— of little feet upon the stones set their 
earts beating wildly. 

This when ten years had passed, and the 
child of four would have been a child no longer, 
but a youth taller, doubtless, than his mother. 
No other children came to these people, and 
they were very miserable. 

The man seemed crushed, he had neither am- 
bition nor energy. 

The woman went about her daily toil ina dull, 
listless manner. 

Their hair grew grey and their brows wrinkled 
very early. 

Friends were pitiful; but grief does not invite 
—rather repels. 

At last they seemed to stand alone in the 
world; old acquaintances and relatives were 
gone, or had forgotten them. They made no new 
ones. 

Poor, lonely, sad, they clung to each other’s 
sorrows and trials. — 

There was no joyto share. Their child would 
have been eighteen years old—was, if he lived 
—when what is called a piece of good luck hap- 
pened to them. 
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» A far-away relative died and left them a little 
fortune. 

He had not taken much notice of them dur- 

* ing his life, but he had given them a thought 
on his death-bed. They were comparatively 
rich. 

When they knew it, the same thought came to 
each at once. 

The woman uttered it first. 

‘* Martin,” said she, ‘‘ perhaps we can find our 
boy, after all. When once we have the money 
we will advertise him over the length and 
breadth of the land. He may not remember, but 
the blessed mark you put upon his foot, that he 
will know of. He will come to us—lI feel sure 
of it—at last, Martin, at last.” 

“Yes, it may be so, Agnes,” the man said. 
«It may beso; the time has been long, the days 
woeful, but we may be happy, after all that has 
gone. - Agnes, I believe it will be so.” 

They kissed each other, and made ready for 
the journey which they needs must take to 
enter upon their inheritance. 

And they travelled together over the road 
with eyes that grew brighter for this small 
spark of hope in their hearts. 

Through all the proceedings that followed, 
this grew and grew; and when, at last, they 
found themselves undisputed owners of a pretty 
house and money enough to live on in comfort, 
they began to feel sure that their boy would yet 
share it with them. 

The first evening in the new house was almost 
happy. 

“Agnes, we must put this cash away in a 
bank to-morrow,” said the husband, counting 
overa roll of notes. “Itis not safe to keep it 
here, and we must be careful; we have that to 
do which must make us economical.” 

* Yes, Martin,” said his wife, as she held the 
light for him and he locked the small, old- 
fashioned safe. “‘ You see, when the boy comes to 
us, we will want to do all we can for him, and 
home must be 2 pretty place. We can live on 
almost nothing until he does come.” 

Afterward, in the dark, their heads close to- 
gether on the pillow, the elderly couple talked 
on, dreaming like children. 

« Martin,” said Agnes, “when he does come, 
our poor boy! perhaps he will be rough and not 
well-mannered ; he has not had us to teach him ; 
we must be very lenient.” 

“Yes, yes,” said Martin; “but the boy will 
improve. He willimprove. Young as he is, he 
can go to college yet.” 

** Away from us ?” said the mother. 

**No no, he shall come home every day,” said 
the father. “ Will he be tall, Iwonder ? Weare 
usually tall, but your people are shorter.” 

“Something may have happened to hurt his 
looks,” said the mother; “but we would only 
love him better for it if it is so. However he 
comes, we will be so good, so good to him. He 
will come, will he not, Martin? he could not be 
dead, after all ?” 

“No, no, I feel sure that he willcome. I’ve 
known all the while he was not dead,” said 
Martin. “Tl advertise all over Europe. If 
that fails, even in India, in someway. You see, 
he may have been carried to some foreign 
country. Men who know all languages that are 
spoken shall see that my advertisement is put 
into each one. Yes, we will have him back.” 

* Hark,” said Agnes; “ what is that ?” 

They listened. A low, grating sound at the 
door below, regular and carefully subdued—a 
click—a crack. 

«Some one is trying to break in,” said 
Martin. 

Agnes hid her face in the pillows. They were 
alone in a lonely house ona lonely road. They 
had several hundred pounds in their posses- 
sion. 

Martin was not a powerful man, and though 
he had a pistol, there might be two or three 
= one, and then there was little hope for 


He arose and took his weapon in his hands, 
and felt about in the dark for matches. 

And Agnes heard a creaking of the floor and 
the sound of muffled footsteps, and also sprang 
to the floor. 


«They are at the safe below!” cried Martin. 
« Agnes, the money—the money for our boy! 
Oh! if my life is lost for its sake, I cannot lose 
that! I cannot—I cannot!” 

“Martin! Martin! stay—do not go. What 
can you do—one man alone ?” screamed Agnes. 

But he was gone. 

She was alone in the darkness. 

It was all over in a moment. 

There were shots, oaths—a fall—silence. 

She crept downstairs, trembling so that she 
could scarcely stand. 

Leaning against the safe was her husband, 
blood upon his sleeve ; on the floor lay a man in 
a crape mask, stiffening in death. 

“Martin!” sobbed the woman. “ Martin!” 

**T have killed him !” cried the man. “ Fasten 
the door—put up the great bar. Had I not 
forgotten that, they could not have entered. 
Oh, it is terrible, but I could not lose every 
chanceof my boy. They fired at me, I at them. 
I wounded both. This one is dying. I am a 
| little hurt—not much—and the money is safe— 
untouched. Oh, to think I should have killed 
aman! I!” 

“Martin, he may not be dead,” said the 
woman. “Heis young. I hopehe is not dead. 
Perhaps he hasa mother somewhere. Let me 
bind up yourhand. Then we will try to restore 
him. Dear Martin, even if it is so, who can 
blame you? Poor, poor boy !” 

She bound up the graze on her husband’s 
hand. 

Then they lifted the young man’s body to 
| the soft rug, and undid the mask. A face was 
| revealed, young, handsome, and pallid as 
marble. 

“Oh, it is terrible!’ said the wife. “No 
older than our poor boy. Oh, Martin, he is 
dead, I fear. I will loosen his necktie. You 
take off hisshoes and rub his feet. Oh, morning 
is so far away. This is such a lonely place. 
Martin, what is it?” 

She stared at her husbandin horror. His 
face was as the face of death. 

He sat ghastly and terrible to look upon, 
holding in his hand one of the feet that he had 
undressed. 
the Y’ he said, wildly. “ Dead! and I shot 
2. — | ed 

“Martin!” shrieked the wife. She laid the 
dead man’s head down on the rug and crept 
up to her husband. “ Heaven will forgive you,” 
she said; and then her eyes, dilating, fixed 
themselves upon the point at which her hus- 
band stared. 

It was the foot of the young burglar. The 
left shoe was off—the stocking also. 

The high white instep was uncovered, and on 
it she saw a little tattooed W with a tiny cross 
beside it. It was her son who lay there. 

“ Martin!” she screamed again. “ Martin, 
remember what I told you. He had not us to 
teach him what was right—remembet—re- 
member.” 

But Martin only moaned. 

“He is dead, and I killed him!” He felt 
blindly for his pistol. ‘‘ Forgive me, Agnes, for 
I cannot live,” he said; but at that mement the 
woman, with her hand upon the breast of the 
prostrate man, screamed out: 

* His heart beats, Martin—he lives !” 

The next daya strange story flew about the 
neighbourhood. The child those two strange 
people had lost, years ago, had returned to 
them. 

That very night burglars had entered the 
house and wounded him. His life was in 
danger. 

The doctor had been there all the morning, 
but the mother had no fears. 

“Heaven had sent him back, and he would 
not die,” she said. 

It is never too late for repentance, and the 
love of those poor parents was very strong. 
Strange as the beginning was, the end was 
peace, and the household, so strangely re-united, 
was a happy one at last. M. K?D. 


THERE is no fortune so good but that it may be 
reversed, and none so bad but it may be bettered. 








THE ISLAND OF CYPRUS. 


In view of the importance attached to the 
new acquisition of Great Britain in the Mediter- 
ranean, we give a sketch of the Island of Cyprus 
from “ Murray’s Handbook for Travellers,” 
which will be read with interest. Cyprus is the 
most eastern island of the Mediterranean, and 
lies off the coast of Syria. It is 145 miles in 
length, extreme breadth 55 miles, and its 
minimum breadth 27 miles, having an area of 
4,500 square miles—about the size of Jamaica, 
or nearly a third less than Yorkshire, and has 
now a population of 200,000. It has hitherto 
been but little visited by travellers, owing tothe 
erroneous statements regarding it. There is, 
however, no reason why travellers should not 
visit this island with as great impunity as any 
other part of the Levant. 

The climate varies in different parts; the 
northern region isthe most hilly and wooded, 
and the least fertile, and the heat in that dis- 
trict is tempered by the winds from the Kara- 
manian Mountains, which preserve the frozen 
snow in the highest spots during the greater 
part of the year. The cold is very severe in 
winter. In the plains in the southern districts 
of Cyprus the heat of the sun is excessive, but 
is moderated by the sea breeze. The richest as 
well as the most agreeable parts of the island 
are in the vicinity of Cerinea and Paphos 
(Baffo). 

Larnaka, the chief seaport of the island, is 
about a quarter of a mile distant from the sea; 
the Consuls and most of the European inhabit- 
ants reside at a suburb on the seashore, calied 
by the Italians the Marina, which is the chief 
depot of the commerce of the whole island. 
Although Larnaka is situated in what is re- 
garded as the worst part of Cyprus, the country 
around being arid, this port, it is stated, has 
been selected solely owing to the safe anchor- 
age of its roads. About an hour’s ride from 
Larnaka, situated on the borders of the large 
Salt Lake, on the road to Citti, is a m@sque in 
which the Turks suppose to be interred the 
body of the wet-nurse of their prophet. 

Nikosia, the capital of Cyprus, was besieged 
by the Turks under Mustapha in 1570, the siege 
lasting forty-five days, when it was taken by 
storm; between the gates of Famagusta and 
Baffo, situate ina pretty garden,is a small 
mosque in which is interred the Bairactar, or 
standard-bearer, who first planted the Turkish 
flag on the walls. From the summit of the 
minaret of this mosque the best view, it is 
stated, isto be had, the mulberry and palm trees 
being interspersed with minarets and ancient 
Christian churches, now converted into mosques. 

The principal products of the island are wheat, 
barley, cotton, silk, madder-roots, olive oil, 
wine, carobs, hemp, pitch, wool, tobacco, salt, 
fine timber and fruit ; there is an average yield 
of 1,246,000 gallons of wine and 198,000 cwt. of 
salt. ‘ 
These are stated to form four-fifths of the 
entire exportation, which is at present princi- 
pally to Marseilles, Leghorn, Trieste, and Coast 
of Syria. Nearly the entire imports consist of 
British goods brought from Beyrout, Constan- 
tinople, Smyrna, and the Mediterranean ports. 
Efforts were made in 1866 to increase the growth 
of cotton. 

From Limasoi there is a considerable trade in 
the shipment of wines and raki, made in the 
vicinity, to Egypt and the islands of the Archi- 
pelago ; large quantities of carobs, which grow 
in the neighbouring forests, are shipped to 
Russia and Italy. To the sportsman Cyprus 
offers a wide and untrodden field. Its hills and 
valleys are described as swarming with hares, 
partridges, francolins, bustards, and quails ; in 
the winter, woodcocks, snipe, and wild duck are 
found in great abundance; muffions, or wild 
sheep, and wild boars; are to be had at Cape St. 
Epiphanius, the district around which, called 
the forest of Acama, is uninhabited. 

The antiquities of the island belong to three 
distinct epochs—Grecian, Roman, and Christian. 
The period of the Byzantine dukes lasted nine 
centuries; and among many fine churches 
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| which the leaf-buds are not too far advanced, 
and detach one by passing a sharp knife fram 
jan inch or more below the eye to half an inch 


above it, just so deep as to insure the raising of 
so much of the wood, ee ly under ‘the 
eye, as shall —- that part to be at least level 


h, if not rather prominent over, the parts 
above and below it. 
Next pare away just the edges of the bark at 
the base of-the shield, which is the name tech- 
| nieally given to the outer strip of stem attached 
|toa bud. Select an even piece of the top of 
| your stc ck, round which something can be tied 
| freely 7, and make an incision right home to the 
| wood, and then raise the edges of the bark very 
| clearly, and wide enough to insure the certain 
sion and passing of the shield of the bud 
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| to its full length, making a litile cross cut 
about the third ‘of an inch above and below the 
inci sion. 


Next slip the bud you have prepared 
derly into the sfock so that it may slid le 

under the lips of long cut; and when the ye is 
bel ow the cross cut, fake } your knife again “and 
cut the upper projecting bit of bark quite level 
across, so as to make it rest accurately against 
the edge of the rind of the stock, the bark of 
each thus touching the other. Then bind it all 
round with a soft but very strong and pliable 
strip of wetted garden mat, aLout a quarter of 
an inch wide. Pass this round the hack of the 
stock se that, as the ends meet, they will grasp 
and draw the edges of the bark over the newly- 
inserted bud, which must be left outside and 
, | free to sprout, while the piece of matis wound 

| round and round, over and below, so that it en- 
| tirely covers the space operated on both above 
and beneath. 

The aim of this is to make every portion of 
the shield touch the sap wood of the stock with- 
out wounding the tissues, or forcing juice to 
ooze from them. If the bud takes, it. swells 
and enlarges, and usually throws out leaves be- 
fore autumn. 














FACETIZ. 





** WASTER’S MAN.” 





Tury advertised the other day for a ** Master’s 
Clerk ” at the Islington Workhouse. He 
“must have a good knowledge of the. Master’s 
hooks,.write well, and be willing to make him- 
self generally useful.” Should ‘he suit, the 
seleeted.of the parish is to receive six shillings 
per week and “all found” after the first three 
months. All applicants were to “bring testi- 
monials,” 

What.a state of suspense the happy clerk 

will be in. until he is informed, after his three 
months of meritorious and gratuitous service, 
that he is at last to receive the reward he has so 
gallantly won ! 

The rejected among the applicants,may well 
take one further step, and if not allowed to enter 
the workhouse as Master’s Clerks, bo “ willing 
to make themselves generally. useful” in a 
capacity more usually associated with, institu- 
tions of this kind. 

After all, it, would be a distinction with only 
six shillings’ worth of difference. —Fun. 


GOLD IN EGYPT. 





Burron’s “Anatomy of Midian” seems like 
to turn out anything but an Anatomy of Melan- 
choly. Gold, silver, copper, lead, turquoises, 
alabaster, sulphur, to say nothing of antiquities 
from the ruins of thirty-two ancient cities—such 
are some of the treasures this new Moses has 
brought back from the land of Midian, the 
* Ophir,” it is believed, which furnished Solomon 
with g gold. 

t will go hard with our century and its Stock 

Bxchanges if they do not find their Solomons to 
dr LW ¢ ld, i if not out of Midian, out of a Midian- 
Exploration-and-Exploitation Company; pro- 

; aron Grant and his Imperial 
chness the Khedive: 

We see magnificent pickings, not so much 
from under the “stony ribs of Midian as out of 






























the pockets of the public of all nations. which 

rises to magnificent programmes and a dazzling 
prospect of possible or impossible percentages. 
And what a field for the prospectus-drawer is 
this re-discovered land of Midian! 

Meantime, whatever plucking of his own poor 
fellahs or the public the Khedive may contem- 
plate, all honour to Captain Burton for ‘the pluck 
which has been crowned with such a rich find as 
these newly-discovered treasures of Midian. 
May they not prove spoilers of the Egyptians. 
They could scarcely spoil the credit “of. their 
rulers. —Punch. 

SOUVENIR DE WIMBLEDON. 








ApsguTant (going his rounds at night): * Put 
out those lights!” 
Out go the lights. 
ApsuTant : “ Stop that 
Music goes on. 
ApsuTanr (louder): “Stop that music, I 
Say !” 
Vorcr (from inside the tent): “It’s no good, 
sir! lt’s a musical box, and we can’t stop it! It 
will go on for ten minutes more!’ —Punch. 


music !”? 


RACE AND RIBBON. 


From the winner, just weighing, look 
back to the starter, 
One name, if not one race, the blue 
ribbon shows ; 
From a countess.of Salisbury came the 


first garter, 
The last toa Marquis of Salisbury 
goes. —Punch, 
NATURAL INFERENCE. 
JNVENILE (to old Pawkins, who isn’t “at 
home” with children): “Ain’t you going to 


dance ?”” 
Pawxuins (doing his best) : 
ah—yaas—eh—no—I think —— 
JUVENILE: “I s’ppose you've come for 
regular ‘stodge’ atthe supper!!” —Punch. 


« Well, my hoy— 


” 


CHEMICAL CON. 


Wuy should the best codliver-oil be a more 
suitable medicine for boys than grown men?— 
Because it is puer-ile. —Judy. 

Way is the letter “I” never too late P— 
Because it is always in time. —Judy. 


A POSER. 


Seven Year Onp: “Grandma, Mother Ship- 
ton says the world’will come to an end in 1881. 
Is that true ? 

GRANDMA: “ No, dear, for in the Bible we 
are told, “ Of that day and hour knoweth no 
man,” &e. 

8. Y..0.: “Ah, but Mother Shipton was a 
woman !” —dJudy: 

OF COURSE. 


** Don’t you sing, Mr. Stubbs ?” 

“Well—ah, no—I don’t.” 

* But all your people do.” 

“ Well, you see, I’ve got no voice like the rest 
ofthem, It isn’t my fault—I wasn’t consulted. 
IfT’d had a voice in the matter—er—(getting 
mixed)—I’d have had one.” —Judy. 
EXTRACT FROM THE EXAMINATION PAPERS OF A 

NAVAL CADET, 


(Who Trusted Solely to the Light of Nature). 
Q. What is the punishment for an officer 
found sleeping in his watch ? 
A. I should say that he had already suffered 
very close confinement. 
Q. What are brigs ? 
A. They are called two-masted vessels, but 


they really have fore masts. 

Q. What is a “long splice ?” 

A. A golden wedding. 

Q. To what purposes is the spar deck 
applied ? 


A. Boxing matches. 

Q. Tell me what you know of the “ re¢on- 
ciling sweep.” 

A. Never heard of him before. Don’t -be- 
lieve there is such a chap. A fellow like that 
would want folks to fight instead of stopping 


them. 





Q. Where is the spanker ?” 
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. In “ Dombey & Son”—Mrs. MacStinger. 
. What isa “ cammoning hole ?’”’ 

- A slopseller’s shop. 

. Describe “ sheer wales.” 

. I never travelled in the Principality, but I 
suppose it is where they do not speak any Ene- 
lish. 

Q. What is a “square body ?” 

A. A good fellow like -——, who always pays 
tp when he loses. 

Q. What axe “whelps ?” 

A. Cads' like and ——, who can only 
remember a bet when they win it. 

Q. What is the “rake of a mast?” 

A. Ina mercHantman often there is none, but 
there is very often ’a‘rake of a master. 

Q. What is the-use of scuttles ? 

A. To put coals in? 

Q. What does the “ badge” show ? 

A. That there isa cab-in. 

Q. Which is the most forward of the 
* bends ?” 

A. 'The Grecian. 

. What is the “ cat-fall ?” 

- On her feet. 

. What are “bolsters for sheets” made of ? 

- Bedtick and feathers. 

. What is a wrain-boit ? 

- (Mistake in the spelling.) A stampede in 
@ shower. 

Q. Where are the “ flats ?” 

A. They are not confined to any one particular 
part of the ship. 

Q. What are “gripes?” 

A. I was not aware that I should be expected 
to answer medical questions. 

Q. What is.a “guy?” 

A. I ‘could show you, if I hada looking —— 
but I do not wish to-be personal. 

Q. What do you understand by “ quick 
work ?” 

A. The way in which I am answering this 
paper. 

Q. What is “the tuck ?” 

A. That depends upon the amount of tick. 

Q. What is the meaning “ without 
board P” 

A.“T am starving.” 

Q. What are “ partners ?” 

A. Cannot recollect just now. 
they have something to do with the counter. 

Q. What is a yard ? 

A. Three feet, or 36 inches. 
right.) 

Q. .What are the“ steps.of the mast ?” 

A. That would depend, I should imagine, on 
the rate at which the ship was walking through 
the water. 


Q. What do you mean by coming “ tumbling, 


home ?” 

A. I never did, sir. I am incapable of such 
disgraceful conduct. Never was intoxicated’ in 
my life. ‘I'am‘an officer and a gentleman. At 
least, [am a gentleman, and I-hope to be an 
officer. . ; —Judy. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

Oraantc Cuances.—The suceession of tunes 

on a hardy-gurdy. —Fun, 
WANTED, TO KNOW. 


What is the difference between a Welsh air 
and a Welsh rabbit ? —Judy. 





STATISTICS. 


Sraristics Anour Warrine.—A rapid pen- 
man can write thirty words in a minute. Todo 
this he must draw his pen through the space of 
a rod sixteen and a half feet. In forty minutes 
his pen travels a furlong. We make on an 
average sixteen curves or turns of the pen-in 
writing each‘word. Writing thirty words inva 
minute, we must make 480 to each minute; in 
an hour, 28,800; in a day of only five hours, 
144,000; and in a year of 300 days, 48,200,000. 
The man who made 1,000,000. strokes with his 
pen.ina month was not at all remarkable.’ Many 
men, newspaper writers for instance, make 
4,000,000. Here we have, in the aggregate, a 


mark of 300 miles long to be traced on paper-by 


Most probably: 


(f am sure that’s 


such a writer in a year... In making each letter 

of the ordinary alphabet we must make from 

three to seven turns of the pen, or an. average 

of three ahd a half to four. Perhaps some 

equally ingenious person will next inform us 

‘how much ink a journalist can save by not dot- 
=? ” 


ting his ‘‘i’s. 


GOING DOWN HILL. 


Az, Tom, you were always a litile 
wild, 
And fond of a life of ease, 
And T’ve heard it said that no other 
child 
Was ever more hard to please. 
You had a fortune, and spent it free, 
You fed upon dainties fine, 
And sat in the lap of luxury 
As one of a royal line. 


Your hands were soft—I remember 
that— 
Though not as soft as your head, 
For you thought no fellow worth look- 
ing at 
Who worked for his daily bread. 
You entered into our sports and joys 
With none of the youthful zest 
That fired the souls of the other boys, 
Who were not as finely drest. 


I roughed it then, and I’ve roughed it 
since, 
And fought every inch of the way, 
While you’ve been living the life of a 
prince, 
With plenty to serve you each day. 
There were many to envy your rich 
domain, 
And many to pay you court, 
And I might have followed the foolish 
train, 
Had you been of a manlier sort. 


We were boys together, remember, 


‘om, 
And it didn’t take long to see 
You were proud of the house you de- 
scended from, 
Right proud of your pedigree. 
You talked of “blood” of the bluest 
strain, 
Our. plebeian veins to shock ; 
But we listened, ahd thought it was 
very plain 
You came of a watered stock. 
Alas! how ‘soon was’ the fortune 
spent 
That labour had ne’er increased ; 
How soon .the proud and improvi- 
dent : 
Devoured the crumbs of the feast! 
And Inever gave youasingle thought— 
I confess it, 'Tiom—until 
A sight of your well-known face I 
caught 
As you were going down hill. 
Tt’s hard work climbing; the way is 
rough ; 
And few ever reach the top; 
But the going down is easy enough, 
And you never know where you’) 


stop. 
And Tom, poor fellow! your lack of 
skill, 
Your lordly, indolent ways, 
Assure me that at the foot of the hill. 
You'll certainly end your days! y 
ae 


GEMS. 


Wuew anyone thinks thet, nobody cares for or 
loves him, he would do well to ask himself what 
he has done to make anybody care for and love 
him. 





Trenre is no banquet., but some dislike some 
thing in it. 

Love isof the natureofn burning-glass, which 
kept still in one place burns; changed often, it 
is powerless. 

No man, for any considerable period, can wear 
one face to himself and another to the multitude, 
without finally getting bewildered as to which 
may be the truer. 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


CuoconaTe Capamuts.—Two cups of sugar, 
one of molasses, one of milk, one spoonful of 
butter, one of flour, half a pound of chocolate. 
Butter your saucepan, put in sugar, molasses 
and milk, boil fifteen minutes; add ‘butter and 
flour, stirred to a cream, and boil fifteen minutes 
longer, then add the chocolate grated, and boil 
until quite thick. Butter tin flat pans, and 
pour in the mixture, half an inch thick, and 
mark it in squares béfore it gets hard in cool- 
ing. 

SteramEeD OR Bortzp Pupprne.—One cup of 
sour cream, or milk,.in which dissolve a half 
teaspoon of soda; two cups of sweet milk; make 
a batter a little thicker than for griddle cakes, 
and add two eggs and half a teaspoon of salt. 
Put in a basin and steam an hour and-a-half, or 
boil in a tight vessel, immersed in the hot 
water. Dried cherries or fresh or English 
currants stirred in the batter are an improve- 
ment. 

Srarcnu ror Finz Mustins.—A solution of 
gum-arabic in water makes a nice starch for 
lawns and thin muslins, giving them a new ap- 
pearance. Dilute the dissolved gum until you 
find by experiment that you have it just right. 
It takes but a minute to rub a cloth in it, 
to test the strength of the gum-water. Lawns 
renewed in this way, after washing, not only 
look as though just made up, but retain theix 
good appearance wonderfully well. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tre first six days’ sale, at Paris, of, the dia” 
monds belonging to Queen Isabella of Spain 
produced 1,592,260 francs (nearly £54,000). 

‘ue Secretary for War has sanctioned an ad- 
vance of three months field allowance to ail 
officers proceeding to Cyprus. 

ARRANGEMENTS have been made between the 
Great Western Railway Company and the French 
railway authorities fora line of steamers be- 
tween Weymouth and Cherbourg. 

Tum mechanies under the employ of the Mar- 
quis of Londonderry, at Seaham, who have been 
on strike during the last three weeks against a 
reduction of wages, have submitted to the 
master’s terms, and resumed work. 

Caprain Wess has swum from Gravesend to 
Woolwich and back again, probably the longest 
distance swim in fresh water that has ever been 
accomplished. The time occupied was ten hours 
all but three minutes, the distance being about 
forty miles. 

Nor long ago, it is said, the late Charles 
Mathews came into possession of £600 a year in 
a rather curious manner. While on his way to 
India he made the acquaintance of and became 
very friendly with a fellow passenger, a gentle- 
| man of advanced age, who settled it on him 
with a reversion to Mr. Mathews’s widovwy. 

Ir has been decided that the men. of the Army 
Reserve who enlisted for short service, and those 
who are still in their first period of engage 
cannot remain with the colours after t 
vices as first-class reserve men are dispensed 
with. 

Caprarn GRENFELL, 60th Rifles, » aide-de- 
camp to General Sir Arthur Cunynghame when 
| commanding at the Cape of Good Hope, has 
| been appointed deputy assistant-adjutant and 
| quartermaster-general for service during the 

present Kaflir war. 


9,4 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS 


helieve there are private “ asylums’ 
where persons addicted to drink are admitted for aterm. 
The charge would be a matter of arrangement. 

E. (Swansea).—No, there is no law to compel an 
employer to reinstate a workman called out to join the 
Reserve force ; but it would be politic on the part of the 
employer to reinstate, otherwise it would be a great argu- 
ment in favour of compulsory conscription, which would 
certainly not suit employers of labour. 

Tim.—We do not see how you can marry now, if you 
wish to, inasmuch as, according to your notion, the 
young lady prefers another. You had better ascertain 
for . certainty the state of her feelings, and, if she is 
willing to marry you, ask her to wait for you until you 
can support a wife- 

T. R.—It was very far from being right, and was a 
flagrant violation of the obligations imposed on the young 
lady by her engagement with you. 

E.ta.—The young man’s conduct was not characteristic 
of a gentleman. 

Puitrp.—We should advise you to consult some physi- 
cian distinguished for the treatment of all kinds of ner- 
vous diseases. 

Lrox.—The young lady, being engaged to you, ought 
not to receive marked attentions from any other young 
man. She may not see any present harmin such a corre- 
spondence as you speak of, and yet it may lead to the 
most serious trouble. If she really loves you it onght to 
be sufficient to dissuade her from it that you object to 
it. We think her friendship seems rather too miscel- 
laneous. 

Emtty.—Whether or not your brother-in-law could 
collect of your parents the value of what he has furnished 
you during your residence with him, would depend upon 
the agreement made between him and your parents with 
regard to the matter. You ougbt to act fairly by him, 
even if you do get cross sometimes. Ingratitude is an 
odious trait of character. 

Epita.—We think your aunt was in the right. It 
«vould have been proper for him or for you to propose 
going to church. Young ladies should never be kept 
from church by their beaus. 

Rrper.—It was for the gentlemen to propose to start. 
Probably the other young lady, with her riding-habit on, 
was waiting all the time to be called. 

Wrtuir.—The young lady should not have gone away 
after making an engagement to ride with you, especially 
without writing to you to exeuse herself. At the same 
time her leaving an invitation for you to come where she 
was visiting indicates that it was mere thouchtlessness 
on her part, and not intentional rudeness- You mav as 
well call and see her, but tell her you felt some hesitation 
about coming, under the circumstances. 

Crssy.—Require of the young man that he furnish 
satisfactory information to your parents on the points 
about which they have mi sgivings. 

Fay.—Begin by speaking to the young man himself 
about it. 

Hovsexererrr.—The fruit of the common wild cherry 
tree is used for flavouring brandy, and for various kinds 
of jellies, the preparation of which belongs to a depart- 
ment with which we do not meddle, the directions of the 
cookery-books, and of the periodicals which make a 
speciality of this form of human effort, being full and 
explicit. We only remind you of the distinction between 

common wild cherry and the choke cherry, of which 
e finest is dark crimson in colour, while the true wild 
a srry is black, inclining to purple. 

Jci1a.—Tell your parents all about the affair at once- 
Do not delay a day. 

Carrize.—Either, on recognising the other, would be 
justified in speaking; but the obligation would seem to 
be on those who had received the other party at their 
house, and on a friend’s introduction. 

C.—Be governed entirely by your own feeling in the 
premises. 

Sam.—She should not receive particular attention from 
anyone but yourself. 

rG.—We do not know of any such ink, but we should 
think something of the kind would be in great demand 
by the politicians. 

T. P.—The gentleman should precede the lady on en- 
tering a churca, 





ALFRED, | Se brown hair, good-looking, would 
like to correspond with a young lady about seventeen» 
fond of home. 

Litr Y. and Jexxy H., two friends, would like to 
correspond with two young men with a view to matri- 
mony. Lily Y. is twenty, fair, fond of home and music. 
Jenny H. is twenty-one, dark, of a loving disposition, 
fond of home. 

Case Sxot and SHRaPNELL SHELL, two gunners in the 
R.M.A., would like to correspond with two young ladies. 
Case Shot is twenty, tall. Shrapnell Shell is twenty-five, 
fair, tall. 

Patriz, Annie, and Exiza, three friends, would like to 
correspond with three young men. Pattie is twenty- 
eight, tall, dark hair, hazel eyes, fond of home and chil- 
dren. Annie is nineteen, tall, dark hair, dark blue eyes, 
fond of home, music, and dancing, thoroughly domesti- 
eated. Eliza is nineteen, medium height, light hair, 
blue eyes, fair, fond of home, domesticated, and lov: ae 
Respene must be between twenty and thirty, ¢ 
ooking 

PoLirr, twenty-seven, medinm height, fond of home 
and children, would like to correspond with a seaman in 

the Royal Navy, with a view to matrimony. Must be 
about thirty. 

Lucien, Twrentyiilight, fair, would like to correspond 
with a young lady about twenty with a view to matri- 
mony. 

Sam A. J., thirty-six, good-tempered, would like to 
correspond with 2 lady about thirty, good-looking, of a 
loving disposition. 


FIVE. 


** But a week is so long!” he said, 
With a toss of his curly h 

* One, two, three, four, five, six, seven! 
Seven whole days! Why, in six, you kaow, 
(You said it yourself—you told me so 
The Creator up in Heaven 
Made all the earth and the seas and skies, 
The trees and the birds and the butterflies! 
How can I wait for my seeds to grow ?” 


“* But a month is so long!” he said, 
With a droop of his boyish head ; 

* Hear my count—one, two, three, four— 
Four whole weeks, and three days more 3 
Thirty-one days, and each will creep’ 

As the shadows crawl over yonder steep ; 
Thirty-one nights, and I shall lie 
Watching the stars climb up the sky! 
How can I wait till a month is o’er ?” 


* But a year is so long!” he said, 
“t lifting his bright young head; 

** All the seasons must come and go 
Over the hills with footsteps slow— 
Autumn and Winter, Summer and Spring; 
Oh, for a bridge of gold te fling 
Over the chasm deep and wide, 
That I might cross to the other side, . 
Where she is waiting—my love, my bride!” 


** Ten years may be long,” 


he said, 
Slowly raising his stately head, 
* But there’s much to win, there is much to 


ose ; 
A man must labour, a man must choose, 
And he must be strong to wait! 
The years may be long, but who would wear 
The crown of honour must do and dare! 
No time has he to toy with fate 
Who would climb to manhood’s high estate!” 


* Ah, life is not long!”’ he said, 
Bowing his grand white head ; 

** One, two, three, four, five, six, seven! 
Seven times ten are seventy ; 
Seventy years! as swift their flight 
As swallows cleaving the morning light, 
Or zolden gleams at even ; 
Life is short as a summer night— 


How long, oh, Lord! is eternity?” c.R, D. 


F.C. and M. C., two sient, would like to corréspond 
with two young gentlemen. F. C. is nineteen, dark hair, 
biue eyes, fond of home and music, of a loving disposi- 
tion. M. C. is twenty-two, light hair, blue eyes, fond of 
home and children. 

Fiorencr and NELLIz, cousins, would like to corre- 
spond with two young gentlemen. Florence is twenty, 
tall, blue eyes. Nellie is seventeen, fair, medium beight 
bine eyes. Respondents must be good- looking, tall, 

ark. 

ComMoporRE Jack, nineteen, dark hair, good-looking, 
would like to correspond with a young lady with a view 
to matrimony. 

Lovine GERTIE, twenty, medium height, brown hair, 
hazel eyes, domesticated, fond of home, would like to 
correspond with a young man about twenty-two, loving, 
fond of home. 

Harry and W1111z, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two young ladies. Harry is twenty-one, of 
medium height, fair, fondofhome. Willie istwenty-two, 
tall, good-looking, loving. 

8. C. D., twenty-four, Sark hair, hazel eyes, fair, and 
medium height, es to correspond with a gentleman. 
Mast be fair, good-looking. 

Potty and Ross, two friends, wish to correspond 
with two seamen. Polly is twenty-six, dark. Rose is 
twenty-two, fair. Respondents must be seamen in the 
Royal Navy. 

WALLack, seventeen, tall, darx hair, hazel eyes, — 
good-tem: » Wishes to correspond with a young 
with a view to matrimony. Respondent must be ‘abous 
= same age. 

V. D., twenty, brown hair, grey eyes, age 
onal like’ to correspond with ayoung man about the 
same age, 


C. W.and L. W., two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young ladies. C. W. is twenty-two, of medium 
helen, fair, loving. L. W. is twenty, tall, dark, good- 

ooking. 

Jenni, fair, auburn hair, tall, grey eyes, of a loving 
= sition, would like to correspond with a young man 

a view to matrimony. 
“Geaecia. nineteen, of a loving disposition, tall, dark 
eyes, would like to correspond with a 2 zoung gentleman 
with a view to matrimony. Respondent must be about 
twenty, fond of home and brown hair, dark 
eyes. 

M. D., twenty-two, brewn hair, hazel eyes, of a loving 
disposition, would like to correspond with a gentleman. 
Must be about twenty-five, dark, fond of home, and a 
teetotaller. 

L. N. and F. T., two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young men. L. N. is twenty, tall, brown hair, 
dark eyes, fond of home. F. T. is nty-four, medium 
height, dark brown hair, dark eyes, and very fond of 
music. 

D. C. T., twenty, fair, medium height, would like to 
correspond with a gentleman about twenty-four, fond 
of home. 

Ann, thirty, fond of home and children, dark, would 
like to correspond with a gentleman with a view to 
matrimony. 

JouN, a seaman in the Royal Navy, would like to 
correspond with a young lady. He is twenty-three, tall, 
good-looking. Respondent must be about nineteen, and 
fond of children. 

L. F. and N. D., two friends, would like to co: md 
with two young men. F. is seventeen, light hair, 
blue eyes, medium heicht. N. D. is eighteen, medium 
height, dark hair, dark brown eyes, loving, fond of home 
and children. 

A. G, and D, A. would like to correspond with two 
young men. A.G. is sixteen, auburn hair, dark grey 
eyes. D. A. is seventeen, medium height, dark brown 
hair, grey eyes. 

Emus, twenty-four, fond of home and children, 
golden hair, blue eyes, loving, would like to correspond 
with a young man about twent -eight, dark hair, brown 
eyes, medium height, good-loo , fond of home and 
children. 

L. N. P. and B. B., two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two seamen in the Royal Navy. L.N. P.is 
twenty-eight, tall. B. B. is nineteen, medium height. 
Respondents must be between nineteen and twenty-two, 


rk. 

P. H. and T. B., two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young men. P. H. is twenty-seven, dark hair, 
dark grey eyes, medium height. T. B. is eighteen, fair, 
medium a light hair, light grey eyes, thoroughly 
domesticat 

E. D., twenty, dark, would like to correspond with 2 
young gentleman with a view to matrimony, twenty-two, 
good-tempered. 


i? 


Communications REcEIVED : 


Mary is responded to by—W. H. G., twenty-eight, 
good-looking. 

ALicr by—Omega 

eae by—William Henry C., twenty, of a loving dis- 
position 

Marr by—Harry S., twenty, curly hair, fair, fond of 
home and mnsic 

L. M. by—Meta, twenty-three, fond of home, of a loving 
disposition. 

. W. by—Edith, nineteen, dark, loving: 
Pour by—B. 0O., twenty-one, tall, blue eyes, fond of 


Mase by—Seal, twenty-three, tall, curly hair, and grey 
eyes. 
NsiuE by—C. G. S., eighteen, light brown hair, grey 


eyes. 
BR. 8. F. by—F. M., fair, of a loving disposition, fond 


of home a children. 
W. B.C. by—Dot, 3 Whos, 
8. 8. by—Zoe, dark. 

ee by—Robert, twenty-two, fair, of a loving disposi- 
on. 
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